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Industry’s Public Relations Job 


AN ATTITUDE of complete accept- 
ance of industry’s responsibility for 
developing and maintaining good public 
relations is reflected in replies to this 
month’s survey of business practices. 

Six years ago, when a similar survey 
was made by Tue ConrerENcE Boarp, a 
large proportion of comments were sum- 
marized in the phrase “we have no public 
relations problem and have no particular 
method of handling this matter.” Now, 
relatively few companies take such an at- 
titude. 

This is true even of those organiza- 
tions producing goods which are so re- 
processed that the ultimate consumer has 
‘little awareness of their existence. Many 
such companies today believe in giving 
careful attention to their relations with 
employees, suppliers, customers, stock- 
holders, the communities in which they 
operate, and local, state and national gov- 
ernments, and with the public at large. 


STRESS EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Satisfactory management-employee re- 
lations are considered the most important 
single phase of the public relations pro- 
gram by the executives replying to this 
survey. Customer relationships are sec- 


National Income Projections 


A commentary by Dr. S. Morris 
Livingston of the Department of Com- 
merce on Dr. Rufus S. Tucker’s recent 
study, “Projections of National Income,” 
which appeared in The Business Record 
for December, 1944—January, 1945, was 
received at the Board’s offices too late to 
permit the incorporation of a rebuttal by 
Dr. Tucker. This rebuttal, together with 
Dr. Livingston’s rejoinder, will appear in 
The Business Record for April, 1945. 
Dr. Livingston’s commentary appears in 
a Conference Board Report that is being 
mailed to Associates. 


ond in importance, and community rela- 
tionships third. Relations with stockhold- 
ers are thus generally relegated to fourth 
place, and as one company which places 


greater number of companies listing pub- 
lic relations activities as the full-time re- 
sponsibility of an executive. Of eighty 
companies replying to a similar question 


Table 1: Relative Importance of the Various Groups for Whom Public 
Relations Programs are Intended! 


SSS 
Rank Assigned to Group 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 
All Companies Replying! 
LR Woon oO eRe IRR] ae ene ae 49 17 8 4 2 2 
Customers: Meteor ea. Seema te eee 28 26 9 9 2 3 
Public in locality where company operates... .. 14 13 16 16 9 7 
BEOCEMDICETI sg kee, ck PRR, Ree OES eet St aie 9 3 19 12 18 16 
Ae ter al PUD MCU ccs sigs «state scatter ani thee 11 6 5 12 17 22 
Government ates ca teen ttre sheet tee 7 6 6 8 13 33 
Durable Goods Companies! 
Binployeesra, cise : a recta fic de nas «08 30 9 4 2 Ss 1 
CUSLOIIERS ret tens ced catrere aca send, SP aicssin sree 21 7 6 5 2 Q 
Public in locality where company operates..... 9 9 7 11 3 2 
Stockholders.4% -aehrte. hee iets ois tO. 5 1 il 6 9 9 
General: public... 0 .p8. bcahke toh ede eae 6 2g 4 7 10 12 
Goverment 7.9.0: test: - di bloer- eit saad 2 4 5 3 6 5 19 
Nondurable Goods Companies! 
Employees 4..42- 2053 et -osdee Cees 17 4 3 su 2 1 
Customers. ach wires caseetede doh cee Rats 4 16 1 3 Se 1 
Public in locality where company operates.... . 3 3 6 4 5 5 
DCR ONICER co tae Wa yrs Seen tine ap aver gts 3 1 8 4 3 5 
General public. ...... i ee. te 5 2 1 4 6 8 
ASGVERHIMECNE, 0, Loin eas. wie caret eee cet: 2 1 2 2 4 12 


1The total of “All Companies Replying” in these tables may be 


eater than the sum of durable goods and nondurable 


goods companies because of the inclusion of data for nonindustrial companies. 


stockholders last on its list points out: 
“If pleasant, appropriately publicized re- 
lations are maintained with our employ- 
ees, residents in the community, the public 
at large and our customers, the stockhold- 
ers’ interests are being served.” It admits 
that its attitude, however, might be differ- 
ent if its “stock were widely held by the 
public.” 

The ranking as to relative importance 
of the major publics to whom the pro- 
grams are directed is shown in Table 1. 

Further evidence of the increasing 
awareness of the need for a good public 
relations program is reflected by the 


75 


six years ago, only seven considered pub- 
lic relations the full-time job of an execu- 
tive; of eighty-niné companies having an 
integrated public relations program and 
replying to a similar question this month, 
twenty-two have an executive spending his 
full time on public relations work (and in 
many cases this executive is in charge of 
a sizable staff). There appears a greater 
tendency on the part of nondurable goods 
producers to have an executive devote his 
entire time to public relations than on the 
part of durable goods companies. 

Of the eighty-nine companies listed as 
having organized public relations pro- 
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grams, eighteen or approximately one out 
of five employ outside public relations 
counsel, whereas six years ago only one out 
of ten companies reported the use of out- 
side counsel. Even where independent 
counsel is employed, however, company 
executives generally believe they should 
keep firm control of the public relations 
program and policies. Two or three of the 
correspondents feel so strongly on this 
point that they even question the advisa- 
bility of employing outside counsel. 

“I should be very hesitant,” says one 
executive, “about advising a company of 
our character to employ a public rela- 
tions firm, and I fear there is great danger 
in trying to establish artificial methods 
of promoting public relations.” 

Another company states: “We do not 
believe in the use of an outside firm for 
public relations counsel, feeling that this 
is a major job, not only of the officer 
assigned, but in turn of every officer and 
department head in the business.” 

These comments raise a question as to 
whether the executive should turn the 
public relations responsibilities, carte 
blanche, over to outside counsel. On the 
other hand, any company at times and 
under certain circumstances could un- 
doubtedly derive benefit from the counsel 
of trained public relations experts who 
should have the advantage of a dispas- 
sionate and objective point of view and 
the benefit of experience with other clients 
and other industries. “Our public rela- 
tions program,” writes an executive, 
“while definite in its character, does not 
follow any set pattern. Each effort is 
handled by the executive best equipped 
to put life in the venture. We do employ 
an outside consultant—principally to get 
an outside view and for handling na- 
tional releases.” 

A company employing an outside firm 
of public relations counsel which func- 
tions closely with the vice president in 
charge of the work states: “We feel that 
the support and active cooperation of ex- 
ecutives are indispensable to the success 
of a public relations program.” The same 
organization, operating in the railroad 
equipment industry, points out that “se- 
curing and maintaining executive cooper- 
ation is a continuing process, because the 
facets of public relations problems are 
continually changing.” It has its own 
method of obtaining such cooperation 
which “takes the executives away from 
their desks and offices once a month to a 
private dining room in a hotel for a 
round-table luncheon meeting to consider 
public relations problems, determine poli- 
cies concerning them and approve pro- 
cedures for their handling. The public re- 


lations officer prepares and sends to each 
member of the round-table group, two 
or three days before, an agenda of the 
subjects to be considered at the meeting.” 


OBJECTIVES RANKED 


The major points to be stressed were 
those of keeping satisfactory employee- 
management relations, indicating the com- 
pany’s contribution to the general welfare, 
building confidence in the company’s prod- 


Another company, whose manufacturing 
plants are fairly well centralized, has a 
community relations division which main- 
tains contact with the newspapers and 
radio stations within the area, encourages 
the appointment of officers and employees 
to serve on civic group committees, spon- 
sors factory visits by local groups, clears 
requests for donations, maintains a speak- 
ers’ bureau, and carries on many other 
community activities. This company 


Table 2: Location of Responsibility for Public Relations 


Full-time job of an executive..................- 


Part-time job of a single executive who: 


Handles advertising..............--.-.+2+00- 
Handles industrial relations.................. 
Handles both advertising and industrial relations 
Has other duties... access uss oe een: 
Part-time job of several executives.............. 
Have no organized public relations program... .. 


uct, and promoting a belief in the free 
enterprise system, 

In connection with this last-named ac- 
tivity of strengthening the position of 
industry generally, one executive in the 
machine tool industry suggests that “all 
trade organizations help to create better 
public relations for their individual mem- 
bers or trade.” 

Another comments: “We feel it is only 
through sound public relations work that 
industry can hope to retain some of the 
few prerogatives left without surrendering 
them to the unions or to the Federal 
Government. Practically all publicity re- 
leased the last few years, especially that 
by government and unions and published 
in local newspapers, has emphasized the 
outstanding job contributed by labor to 
the war effort. In all of this propaganda, 
industry’s name has been most conspicu- 


All Durable | Nondurable 
Compani Goods Goods 

Replying | Companies | Companies 
OE OOS 22 uf 12 
sipnltexespovoueguare "eta vein 16 11 4 
= Did aetarttehe. ot etornt 8 4 3 
Wigley ater nace as m) 4 i 
+ aSehe ahs, RITE a (s 29 16 9 
a ya aeeett le eee ens 9 9 0 
RRs orn Suro 23 10 13 


states: “There is no way to create un- 
derstanding that is anywhere as effective 
as people meeting together and exchang- 
ing views. Newspaper space can be bought 
and filled with fine print to very little 
avail. The folks who read it and approve 
it are mainly those who already believe it 
and like to see their beliefs confirmed. 
American industry, which largely lost the 
confidence of those people who now criti- 
cize it, through retail rather than whole- 
sale methods, will have to win it back by 
the same methods; that is, man-to-man 
contact at home around the table.” 
Another company which has a large 
proportion of its stock concentrated among 
holders living away from the locality of 
its operations also stresses the need for 
community relations as a method of an- 
ticipating or overcoming inherent preju- 
dices against absentee ownership. “Resi- 


Table 3: Employment of Outside Public Relations Counsel 
by Companies Having Public Relations Programs 


All Durable | Nondurable 
Companies Goods Goods 

Replying | Companies | Companies 
Tn collaboration with full-time job of an executive............... 6 2 4 
In collaboration with part-time job of an executive.............. 12 5 5 
Public relations program handled entirely by company executives. 71 44 20 


ous by its absence, yet it was only through 
the ingenuity of industry that such a 
record was achieved. Industry, however, 
did notoriously fail to publicize their out- 
standing contribution and what they did 
especially for the war effort.” 

Building of strong public relations 
should take place at the local or commun- 
ity level, wherever possible. One company 
states that it considers “word of mouth 
as the most valuable medium known for 
improving public relations.” 


dent personnel is encouraged to be active 
in community affairs,” it states, and “ef- 
forts are made to initiate and share worth- 
while projects. Our company tries to be 
as generous as possible in contributing to 
local causes.” 

The various publics to be addressed 
must be kept clearly in mind. Then, ac- 
cording to several executives, rather than 
shooting blindly in the direction of the 
general public, the proper approach can 
be determined for each of these publics. 
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Thus, the fundamentals of one public re- 
lations program are: 


“First, there is a need for a crystal- 
clear conception of exactly who the spe- 
cific groups of ‘publics’ are that any 
given company deals with. Companies 
that have defined their publics have 
been able to go ahead on public relations 
programs that shoot straight at the 
target. Such an approach enables a 
company to set about winning the good 
will of each of its publics, consistently 
and pertinently, in terms of the self- 
interest of that public. Without such 
clear definition of public relations ob- 
jectives, any public relations program 
is shooting aimlessly, 

“Second, the public relations director 
who does clearly delineate his ‘publics’ 
is well on the way to defining what his 
own job should cover . . . and is well on 
the way to working out the kind of 
comprehensive program he needs to 
‘sell’ his own company on expanding 
public relations activities. 

“Third, the appeals and techniques 
that we found years ago were good in 
product selling are equally effective in 
idea selling. Three such appeals are 
specificness, consistency, and the hu- 
man-interest approach.” 


Many companies point out that it is 
more important to “live” public relations 
than to “talk” them. One company hav- 
ing about 700 employees states: “The 
president’s door is always open to the em- 
ployees as well as to executives. We meet 
our men daily in the shop and office and 
talk over with them their family problems 
and their work problems, and encourage 
our foremen to do likewise. Thus, if any 
point of irritation arises, it can be re- 
moved quickly.” 

A public relations executive of a large 
food company states: “We must not in- 
dulge in theatrics or in generalities; we 
must show and we must prove with con- 
crete things and with tangible evidence 
why private enterprise, with its incentives, 
its initiative and its responsibilities, has 
done and can do the best possible job of 
producing more and more goods for more 
and more people in the years to come.” 

The more important media used for 
the promotion of public relations are 
shown in Table 4. 

Out of 106 companies replying to the 
question, 73 reported the use of news- 
paper releases, which are, of course, the 
normal outlet for factual information hav- 
ing general news value. The chief differ- 
ence between this tabulation and a similar 
one in Tae Conrerence Boarn’s earlier 
survey is the rise in the importance of 
institutional advertising. This, of course, 
is largely a wartime phenomenon and may 


or may not continue to be a feature of 
the more orthodox product advertising of 
peacetime days. 

One company counsels against the at- 
tempt to overdo newspaper releases, in 
commenting; “We do not regard a lot of 
newspaper publicity as necessary to a 
good public relations policy. This can be 


Table 4: Media Used for Giving 


Information 
All 
Com- | Dur- | Non- 
anies | able | durable 
eply- Goods 
ing 
Newspaper releases.,....| 73 37 Q7 


Institutional advertising.| 70 36 26 
Company organ for gen- 


eral circulation........ 66 34 24 
Stockholders’ reports....] 58 29 24 
Special booklets.........| 58 23 24 
Personal contacts and 

community participa- 

tion! ARSE as. Jeti 22 13 8 
Radio programs......... 9 5 3 
Motion pictures......... 6 3 1 


overdone, and the public can grow tired 
of seeing your name in print in connec- 
tion with inconsequential matters. Wait 
until you have a story to tell, and then 
tell it right.” 

The foregoing comments give only a 
general idea of some of the practices in- 
volved in public relations activities of a 
group of companies chosen at random. 
Each company, of course, has its own in- 
dividual problems and each will evaluate 
somewhat differently the various publics 
whom it intends to reach. The survey 
does indicate, however, an increasing 
awareness of the vital necessity for a well- 
planned public relations program. Whether 
that program is carried on by an expert 
public relations counsel, either within or 
outside the business itself, as a part-time 
function of an industrial relations mana- 
ger or an advertising manager, or by the 
top executives themselves, is of lesser im- 
portance than the fact that industry is 
awakening to the need for integrated pub- 
lic relations activities. 

Comments from cooperators grouped 
according to principal industry follow. 


DURABLE GOODS 


Aircraft: War Effort Stressed 


“The paramount purpose of public re- 
lations activities at this time is the estab- 
lishment of a good public opinion regard- 
ing the war effort of the company. By 
public opinion, we mean not only the gen- 
eral public, but also our employees and 
the population of the surrounding region. 
We also attempt to influence public opin- 
ion favorably toward our employees and 
have published advertisements showing 
what a good job they are doing.” 

“We are a new company and our nor- 


mal business does not bring us into con- 
tact with public customers. This has led 
us to direct our public relations work 
largely to employees, the public in our 
community and our stockholders.” 


Automotive Equipment: 
Relations Important 


“The public should be made conscious 
of the part industry as a whole plays in 
the public’s daily life.” . . . “We try to 
have the public understand what it is that 
the company manufactures, appreciate 
the ability of the company as a manufac- 
turer, the quality of the product, and 
the soundness of management.” 

“Good public relations begin with good 
employee relations. The most important 
public relations task facing American busi- 
ness in 1945 is to ‘teach that when a 
worker cuts his productivity, even if his 
wage is increased, it will cut his standard 
of living, for money income cannot pur- 
chase goods that are not produced.’ Sec- 
ond in importance are our relations with 
the public in the communities in which 
we operate.” 

“It is more important to public rela- 
tions that a company’s labor policies are 
sound than it is to say they are sound. 
It is more important that a company’s re- 
lations with its dealers or salesmen are 
sound than it is to write pamphlets about 
it. 

Electrical Equipment: Company Con- 
tributions to General Welfare 


“The major points stressed in our pub- 
lic relations work are the quality of our 
product and the know-how in our field. 
Both of these are due to the human ele- 
ment in our organization and we bring 
this point out on all occasions.” 

“The following major points are stressed 
in our public relations work: (a) our 
company, operating on sound, progressive 
policies, is making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the welfare of our employees, our 
community, our country, and the world; 
and (b) the welfare of each individual 
in our community, our country, and in the 
world is bettered by privately owned and 
operated businesses such as ours.” 

“Our main public relations objective is 
building up confidence between workers 
and management.” . . . “The major point 
to be stressed in public relations work is 
the close mutuality of interest among em- 
ployees, stockholders and consumers. We 
attempt to impress upon every employee 
that it is part of his job to help carry out 
our program of public relations.” 

“Following Pearl Harbor, good com- 
munity relations attracted a competent 
class of employees to our payroll, making 
it possible for us to meet all war produc- 
tion schedules. A good public relations 
program has also built up interest in our 
postwar plans among many thousands of 
dealers and consumers. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that our own personnel 
has learned the importance of good public 
relations.” 


Employee 
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Foundries: Stress Work Relations 


“We endeavor to have our workers and 
the public feel that we are operating a 
business that is a good place in which to 
work. This has become more important 
in the past year because of the unfavor- 
able government publicity as regards 
foundries.” 

“Our public relations work stresses 
thorough training of our own employees, 
or representatives, as to our products.” 

. “We feel that not only should we 
be more informative to the public, espe- 
cially locally, on what we are doing and 
contributing to the public interest, but 
we should be much more informative to 
our employees.” “We have no Public 
Relations Department. However, our key 
men are active in community affairs, patri- 
otic, charitable, and political, and, in this 
way, are able to exert influences benefi- 
cial to our company.” 
Industrial Machinery: Quality and 

Service Emphasized 

“Our main stress is on quality, serv- 

iceability of product, and courtesy of 
those members of the organization who 
contact the public.” . “I think the 
most important place to do public rela- 
tions work is with your employees.” 
“We have stressed at every opportunity 
the problems that are involved in running 
a business. We have tried to eliminate 
the so-called mystery which seems to sur- 
round business by telling our employees 
where the orders come from, what our 
competition is, what we have to do to 
compete, what our costs are and what 
our profits are.” . “The major points 
in our public relations program are to 
stress: (a) that the company is a good 
one for which to work; (b) that its plants 
are assets to the communities in which 
the company manufactures; (c) that the 
company’s progress and developments 
place it in the best possible position to 
serve its potential customers.” 

“In our small community we have very 
little activity that, strictly speaking, can 
be called ‘public relations work.’ How- 
ever, we do assign certain officers and em- 
ployees to assist civic programs, attend 
public meetings, take leading parts in 
some projects. We ‘contribute’ informa- 
tion, opinion and business stories to the 
local press, advertise our products locally, 
and in school and other programs upon 
request. We distribute considerable edu- 
cational material to employees and stock- 
holders. We permit visitors in the plant, 
catering to school, veteran and other 
groups, particularly educational societies.” 

. “Public relations is the most impor- 
tant job confronting industry and manage- 
ment today. We try to gain and hold the 
confidence of labor, organized and un- 
organized. To do this, we furnish them 
with the facts while they are still news 
and seek their counsel.” . . . “We liber- 
ally support the Salvation Army, YMCA, 
local newspapers through advertising, etc. 


For the general public, we do some insti- 
tutional advertising. With the govern- 
ment, it is personal relations.” . . . “We 
adhere to the principle that our employees 
are our best advertising agents. They rank 
foremost in our relations program. As 
most of them are residents and taxpayers 
in our community or in neighboring bor- 
oughs, we consider our relations with these 
communities next in importance.” 

Iron and Steel Products: Industrial 
Relations Important 


“We stress development and mainten- 
ance of good will and respect toward the 
company, its policies, products, personnel, 
and management. The two things which 
have helped us most in the past six 
months are improvement of our employee 
house organ and a closer working relation- 
ship established with the local press.” 
. . . “The story of our company, as part 
of American industry, should be told to 
the public, and we expect to do a better 
job along this line in the future.” 

“Our public relations work stresses greater 
recognition of company name, giving com- 
pany a personality, jobs and security for 
workers, new developments for customers, 
and important product installations.” 

. . “Industrial relations are one of our 
big problems, since in the production of 
steel a great number of persons are em- 
ployed.” 

“We are a comparatively small com- 
pany and have never had any organized 
public relations program because we do 
not make consumer goods. However, 
throughout our history we have tried to 
maintain excellent industrial relations and 
have been quite generally successful. Our 
standing with our customers has been ex- 
cellent over many years. We have tried 
to give our employees a better under- 
standing and knowledge of basic economic 
principles, and their application to our 
business, by talks, conferences and dis- 
tribution of booklets or other printed mat- 
ter from time to time.” 


Machine Tools: The Personal Approach 


“Our major purpose in public relations 
is to retain the good will of all who come 
in contact with us. Everyone who comes 
to our office, whether rich or poor, cus- 
tomer: or salesman, white or black, receives 
a pleasant reception and is sent away feel- 
ing that he got a prompt and courteous 
hearing. The same thing should be carried 
out in contracts by mail. 

“In our public relations work we try 
to create a feeling of pride among the 
company’s employees as well as among 
the people of the community generally. 
Customer opinion is also very important, 
but it can be influenced more by quality 
of product and service than by the type 
of program we have in mind.” . . . “Our 
public relations work has to do with the 
functions which our company performs in 
the economic system of our community 
and of the country as a whole. We pro- 


vide employment in the community, and 
the machine tools which we make aid 
manufacturers the country over to reduce 
costs and to lower the prices of their prod- 
ucts and thereby to gain the volume which 
they must have to sustain high-level em- 
ployment. This process raises the Ameri- 
can standard of living.” 

“Major points to be stressed are that 
most businesses are honestly conducted 
and do not make inordinate profits; that 
surpluses must be created for a rainy day, 
for expansion, for keeping up equipment, 
as well as for the development of new 
products through research, etc.; and that 
managers are paid much higher wages 
than laborers because they earn it and 
because the supply of good managers is 
low.” “Our aim is to strengthen the 
thought among mechanical engineers that 
their problems should be brought to our 
engineers for solution and for the design 
of equipment to do difficult jobs.” 


Office Equipment: Industry’s Role 


“Tndustry’s job is to show the general 
public the relationship of industry to the 
public welfare.” . “Quality of prod- 
uct, the mechanical service behind it, the 
personal attitude of the company person- 
nel toward the customer and his problems, 
the quality and quantity of the advertis- 
ing, our reputation for sound financing 
and for an efficiently run company, what 
the public thinks of us in regard to our 
relationships with our employees—all of 
these things play a part.” 

“The major mission of public relations 
work is to establish confidence in the 
company’s products and reputation.” 
“Labor relations are the major point in 
public relations work because of the part 
they play in public opinion and because 
they are the foundation on which all 
public relations work must be built.” 


NONDURABLE GOODS 
Chemicals: Emphasize Local Level 


“Good will cannot be effectively created 
at the national level. If each one of the 
184,230 manufacturers included in the 
1989 Census of Manufactures had under- 
taken the job of building up, within the 
plant and within the community, good 
will for his enterprise, the anti-industry 
groups would have found the ground of 
public opinion much less fertile for the 
growth of their seeds of discord.” 

“For a company whose products are so 
remotely removed from the ultimate con- 
sumer that he is completely unable to 
visualize them, the best that one can do 
is to stress the contribution to the welfare 
of the human race of the products which 
are the result of the use of those mate- 
rials which in turn are so effectively con- 
cealed. An equally important phase is 
of course providing steady employment at 
good wages for a group of people, and the 
resulting contribution therefrom to the 
prosperity of the community.” SI 
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is our aim to promote our company to 
the public and to the community as a de- 
sirable company for which to work both 
now and in normal times, and to promote 
sound, free enterprise.” . . . “The major 
points to be stressed in our public rela- 
tions work are the essentiality, honesty, 
dignity, integrity, and social conscious- 
ness of the company.” 

“Our public relations program places 
major emphasis on (a) our service to 
consumers, (b) our progressive employee 
policies and (c) our position as a public- 
spirited, forward-looking company. 

“Major points stressed in our public re- 
lations are: frankness; a constructive co- 
operative effort toward world, country, 
and community progress; service to our 
customers; friendly, close relations with 
all the members of our organization; and 
outspoken enthusiasm for competitive free 
enterprise and freedom for the individual.” 
. . . “The major point in our public re- 
lations work is that our company, as a 
business institution, is of great benefit 
to the American people as a whole. We 
try to get this across through emphasis 
on research, social viewpoint, develop- 
ment of new and better things, lower 
prices, and so forth.” 


Food: ‘Live’? Good Public Relations 


“The field of public relations is so new 
at top management level that it would 
be difficult to measure ‘tangible results.’ 
However, a gradual pattern would seem 
to be evolving which would consider the 
question of the dissemination of proper 
information, the counteracting of misin- 
formation, and the education of consumer, 
dealer and employee alike, as the broad, 
general field in which public relations will 
render its greatest service to American 
business in the years to come.” . . . “The 
major objective toward which we are 
working is to let the public know that 
our organization is economically sound 
and socially desirable, that it is perform- 
ing a real service to the nation in war 
and in peace, that it is a leader in the field 
of nutrition, and that our products are 
of the highest quality.” . . .. “I consider 
the major point in good public relations is 
to ‘live’ them rather than ‘talk’ them.” 
. . . “We endeavor to maintain a friendly 
elationship with the public by broaden- 
ing its understanding of the economics of 
distribution, and by acquainting it with 
the company’s own activities.” 


Paper: Keep Employees Informed 


“The major points in our public rela- 
tions work are (a) quality; (b) service; 
(ce) institutional advertising calling at- 
tention to the number of years which this 
company has been in existence and to the 
names of companies who are our custom- 
ers together with their testimonies.” : 
“The major points in our public relations 
work are to keep our employees and the 
community informed of management poli- 
cies and problems. We take an active in- 
terest and part in the community’s welfare 


and projects.” . . . Only recently have we 
given consideration to a fully rounded 
public relations program as distinguished 
from our separate efforts which have been 
largely confined to customer relations, lo- 
cal community relations: where our mills 
and offices are located, and employee re- 
lations.” . . . “We have a company news- 
paper which, while primarily for the dis- 
semination of news, does in some measure 
reflect company policies. Other than this, 
our public relations consists of the direct 
contact between our people and the people 
in the community, and our customers.” 


Petroleum: 
Enterprise 


“IT think the primary job of industry’s 
public relations today is to fix in the 
minds of the general public an under- 
standing of how our industrial machine 
works; in other words, the economics of 
the enterprise system. A second impor- 
tant objective is seeing to it that a com- 
pany is considered a good citizen of its 
community.” . . “We consider it im- 
portant not only that the petroleum in- 
dustry itself be well. and favorably re- 
garded by the public, but also that busi- 
ness generally have a high degree of pub- 
lic acceptance.” . . . “Before the war the 
major points in the public relations work 
of the oil industry were the large burden 
of taxation paid by the industry and the 
unusually good labor conditions in the 
industry. During the war, effort has been 
expended to have the public appreciate 
the successful war job done by the indus- 
try. For the postwar period greater stress 
should be put upon the industry’s contri- 
bution to a higher standard of living by 
supplying good products at convenient lo- 
cations at fair prices, and to public pur- 
chasing power through expenditures for 
wages, materials, services, royalties and 
dividends.” . . . “We try to stress the 
point that the company is ‘a good citizen’ 
selling good products and providing ade- 
quate services at fair prices with due re- 
gard for its obligations to consumers, to 
its employees and to the national well be- 
ing and progress.” . . . “We are making 
every effort to see that an understanding 
of public relations problems and methods 
of meeting them are an important part of 
executive training.” 


Importance of Private 


Textiles: Frankness by Management 

Important 

“Public relations work must create a 
feeling of confidence in the management, 
including, particularly, confidence that it 
is making full disclosures of matters af- 
fecting the business.” . . . “The principal 
work in public relations regularly carried 
on by this company involves relations 
with its employees in various plants, and, 
secondly, with the communities in which 
these plant operate.” . . . “I believe the 
main point to be stressed is frankness; 
that is, to leave the impression with the 
employee that the company earnestly 


wants to keep him informed of what 
it is trying to accomplish and at the 
same time to have him bring to the 
attention of the company, through the 
proper channels, any points of disagree- 
ment he may have as a result of his job.” 

“Practically all of our public relations 
work is handled by our executive officers, 
since the nature of our business does not 
demand a separate department to handle 
such matters.” . . . “We are a relatively 
small company and our mill is located in 
a rather isolated small country town. We 
are, however, keenly aware of the neces- 
sity for greater attention to sound pub- 
lic relations. We are attempting, for ex- 
ample, to keep our employees informed of 
company building programs, and plans 
for major repairs and alterations and new 
machinery and equipment.” 


Crypr L. Rogrrs 
Division of Business Practices 


Foreign Capital in China 
Ter daca of Chinese policy 


regarding foreign participation in 
postwar Chinese economic reconstruction 
and development is indicated by an ad- 
dress of Dr. Sun Fo, president of the leg- 
islative Yuan and son of Sun Yat Sen, 
on November 30 in Chungking. Previous 
Chinese plans had been based on monopo- 
lization and development of heavy indus- 
try exclusively by the state, and on the 
restriction of foreign participation in Chin- 
ese enterprises to a minority interest, or at 
least to minority control. 

Under the new policy, only such enter- 
prises as the major railroad lines, postal, 
wire and radio services, electric power, ar- 
senals and public works are to be reserved 
exclusively to the state. Other enter- 
prises will be open to private activity un- 
der an over-all “General Economic Plan.” 
Government participation in these enter- 
prises is to be conducted so far as possible 
on the same basis as private concerns. 
There is in general to be no restriction on 
the percentage of participation of foreign 
capital in enterprises open to private 
Chinese capital, although the chairman of 
the board of directors must still be a 
Chinese national. 

In view of the instability of the Chinese 
situation, it cannot be stated with com- 
plete assurance that the new policy is fin- 
al and irrevocable, or that it will certainly 
be carried out as outlined. Its promulga- 
tion, however, recognizes both the short- 
comings and limitations of government at- 
tempts to set up and operate industrial 
undertakings as state enterprises and the 
inadequacy of China’s resources for post- 
war reconstruction and industrialization. 
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Trends in Unit Labor Costs 


ABOR COSTS per unit of product 
have increased steadily and sharply 
since our entrance into World War II. 

In the two preceding years rising pro- 
duction, accompanied by greater produc- 
tivity per worker, led to a reduction in 
unit labor costs. Thereafter, commencing 
with 1941 and continuing through 1944, 
wage costs per unit of product have 
mounted steadily upward. In the past 
year, the average labor cost per unit of 
manufactured product was 39% greater 
than in 1939. As shown in Table 1, manu- 
facturers were also faced with an accom- 
panying increase of fully 60% in the cost 
of raw materials. Meanwhile, as price con- 
trols were steadily broadened, prices of 
finished manufactured goods were stabil- 
ized, and, in 1944, were only a fourth 
above the levels prevailing in 1939. 


STABILIZED PRICES 


Prices of finished goods have remained 
virtually unaltered during the past two 
years. Labor costs per unit of product 
advanced fully 10% in 1943-1944 and 
prices of raw materials approximately 
138%. 

Such a deterioration in the relation- 
ship of wage costs to prices in manufac- 
turing has high inflationary potentials. 
Public attention has been largely directed 
to the demand aspects of the inflationary 
situation, emphasizing primarily the ex- 
cess of purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers as compared with a stable or 
dwindling volume of consumer goods. 
Relatively little attention has been direct- 
ed to the influence of higher costs of pro- 
duction, including higher basic wage costs, 
upon the postwar price structure. 

The recent statement on wage policy by 
the public members of the: War Labor 
Board, for example, devotes much of its 
attention to a consideration of the wage 
structure in the reconversion period. Ac- 
knowledgment is made that occupational 
rates rose nearly 20% from January, 1941, 
to October, 1944.> The major emphasis of 
this report, however, is based primarily 

Occupational wage rates are the basic wage rates paid 
to workers for wor gy ies i “constitute the basic 
foundation from which hourly are derived.” 
Measurement of changes in wage-rate schedules are mini- 
mum since they exclude: increases to correct sub- 
stan not requiring board approval; increases to pro- 
vide equal pay for equal work by women employees; ms 
creases to groups of less than ten workers prior to October 
1942; shift premiums aad, other pel er. ll adjustments a 
scheduled wage rates. President on the 
Relationshi, Mot Wages to the Cost of Living and the 


Changes Have Occurred under the Economic Stabil- 
ization Policy,” February 12, 1945, pp. 14 ff. 


Chart 1: Productivity and Labor Costs 
in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
1939-1944 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, 1939 Average =100 
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upon the maintenance of purchasing power 
and the retention of wartime gains in 
wage rates rather than upon the influence 
of such wage rates on the price structure 


under which postwar purchases will be 


made. The recent increase in minimum 
rates for textile workers, coupled with the 
latest decision whereby the War Labor 
Board’s minimum rate was increased to 
55 cents an hour, will inevitably further 
distort wage-cost-price ratios. Under this 
decision about 4 million workers, virtually 
all in civilian industries, become potential 
recipients of an increase of at least 5 
cents hourly. 


INFLATIONARY POTENTIALS 


The report of the public members of 
the War Labor Board also stresses the 
need for further consideration of increases 
in minimum hourly rates and the necessity 
for correcting “the situation of the lower- 
income wage and salary workers, upon 
whom the increase in the cost of living 
has fallen with disproportionate severity.” 
It is recommended that “minimum rates 
for a limited number of key occupations 
above the minimum starting rate should 
be set, with a view to more effectively 
correcting substandards of living.” With 
respect to the resultant increase in the 
cost of production, it is suggested that 
corporate profits, even after taxes, are 
sharply above prewar levels. The Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on January 6 
is also cited to the effect that “Ameri- 
cans do not regard jobs that pay sub- 
standard wages as productive jobs.’* Some 
recognition of the repercussions of further 
increases in minimum rates, however, is 
apparent in the report’s passing concession 
that minimum hourly rates higher than 
those which have been ordered would 
inevitably mean “shutting down estab- 
lishments and throwing people out of 
work.” 

The inflationary potentials of a steady 
increase in unit labor costs were stressed 
in the first war year in the regular quar- 
terly reports to Congress of the Office of 
Price Administration. Thus, in the second 
report it was stated that from January, 
1941, to May, 1942, unit labor costs in- 
creased 1.3% monthly and had continued 
upward without appreciable change in 

Ybid., p. 

*Tbid. Buss 
a need for Wiahe 
pa and 


minimum — rates, see Jules B: and M. R. 
Gainsbrug! “Subsistence Bt Bu 1944 Model,” The Con- 
ference Board Management ber, 1944; also issue 
nat December, 1944. 


wines study by Dr. Backman of minimum rates b 
secs (A eats for large textile plan it appears in Tae 
Before Subcommittee, Com- 
muittee on Ehesaiion and Labor, U.S. Senate , 78th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Part I, November 17-18, 1944, pp. 
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rate thereafter." Administrator Hender- 
son warned that “while the price structure 
itself was for the time being under con- 
trol, the basic inflationary forces—the 
forces of demand and of cost of pro- 
duction—remained substantially uncon- 
trolled.” In subsequent reports, however, 
emphasis was placed almost exclusively 
upon demand aspects and administrative 
accomplishments, rather than upon signifi- 
cant, underlying trends in the cost struc- 
ture. In his statement of February 27, 
1945, on extension of the price control 
statute, Administrator Bowles again con- 
centrated on the record of price control, 
and upon demand pressures on the price 
structure arising from excess purchasing 
power and from the backlog of savings. 
Corporate profits are again cited as a 
demonstration of the equity to producers 
of existing price ceilings and controls. 


LABOR ATTITUDES 


In opposing the public members’ report, 
the CIO late in February took up anew 
this analysis of wage-cost-price ratios. 
Philip Murray in his address before the 
American Academy of Political and Social 


Table 1: Wage-Cost-Price Relation- 
ships, All Manufacturing, 1929-1944 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; National Industrial 
Conference Board 
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Wholesale Prices 


Raw Manufac- 

Materials | tured 

1929.. .0 138.9 117.5 
1930. . al 120.1 109.5 
1931. . as 93.4 95.8 
1932. . 9 78.5 87.4 
1933. . ai 80.5 87.7 
1934. . ail 97.7 97.3 
1935. . 5 109.8 102.2 
1936. 6 113.8 101.9 
gs Toe... .o 120.8 108.5 
1938.... Be 102.6 102.2 
1989. ... .0 100.0 100.0 
1940.... .0 102.4 101.5 
1941.... a. 118.9 110.8 
1942... .. 6 143.3 122.6 
1943.... adi 159.7 124.6 
1944p. . 3 161.4 125.4 

aEleven month average. 
pPreliminary. 


Science, on February 26, 1945, maintained 
that “the inequity of the Little Steel 
formula is again demonstrated by the 
fact that it has frozen wage rates while 
productivity—man-hour output—has been 
rapidly increasing.”* He contended that 
“what has occurred during the war is that 
labor costs (and the same is true of ma- 


‘Trends i in output per man hour were analyzed in the 
first of this series of reports in The Conjerence Board Business 
Record for Pact Citations from Mr. Murray’s address 

are taken directly from the “Daily Report on Labor Prob- 
lems, ” Bureau 2 National Affairs, 


42, February 26, 


Chart 2: Output, Man Hours, and 
Payrolls in All Manufacturing 
Industries, 1919-1944 


Sources: Solomon Fabricant; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Federal Reserve 
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terial costs) have risen less rapidly than 
the prices of finished products. This is in 
part due to the fact that WLB has been 
effective in holding down wage rates, while 
the OPA has been relatively effective in 
holding down the prices of raw industrial 
materials.” (Italics supplied.) 


Difficulties of Measurement 


Conflicting estimates or judgments of 
the trends in unit labor costs since the 
war began stem in good part from the 
same difficulties.of measurement as those 
described at length in Tae CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s earlier analysis of trends in man- 
hour output. In numerous sectors of in- 
dustry today identical or comparable 
goods are no longer being produced to be 
compared with prewar cost standards. 
Computations of over-all labor costs rest 
heavily upon measures of physical produc- 
tion and, hence, are surrounded with res- 
ervations similar to those already de- 
scribed with respect to the index of indus- 
trial production. The final measure of 
labor cost per unit of product is a derived 
one in which the difficulties encountered 
in establishing a continuous output series 
covering war and nonwar years are carried 
over, perhaps in intensified form, into the 
derivation of unit labor costs. 

Conflicting judgments stem in good 
part, too, from selected observations re- 
garding the trend of labor costs in war- 
born industries, or, again in continuing 
civilian industries, rather than from 
trends for manufacturing as a whole. Evi- 
dence later presented reveals that in such 
war industries as aircraft, startling gains 
in output have more than offset increases 


in labor costs. Data are also presented 
which demonstrate that in selected civil- 
ian industries, where production of a 
roughly comparable physical unit has 
been continued, wage costs per physical 
unit have very sharply increased. The 
limited data as yet available suggest that 
the over-all average for all manufacturing 
understates the increase in labor costs for 
civilian industries alone. 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


Unit labor cost in all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined declined in the two 
decades preceding World War Il. The 
gradual downward trend was chiefly the 
result of the aggregate gain in produc- 
tivity. Through increased output per man 
hour the rise in average hourly earnings 
of factory wage earners was sufficiently 
offset to bring about a 45% decline in unit 
labor cost from 1919 to 1939.* Labor cost 
per unit produced tended to decline the 
most in those industries in which output 
per man hour advanced rapidly. 

In all but seven of the fifty-six indi- 
vidual industries and subdivisions for 
which data are available, unit labor costs 
followed the same trend as the over-all 
measure. (See Table 2.) By the early 
Thirties, the downward movement came 
to a halt. For the remainder of the decade, 
labor cost per unit tended upward. 


As in output, changes in labor costs 
per unit over the period varied widely ac- 
cording to industry. In the early Twenties, 
unit labor cost in the manufacture of 
sik and rayon goods, rayon, rubber tires 
and inner tubes, petroleum refining, ice 
cream and cigarettes was two to four 
times greater than in 1939. These indus- 
tries are included in the group in which 
output per man hour also increased most 
rapidly.” Substantial decreases in labor 
cost occurred also in the agricultural im- 
plements, boots and shoes, beehive coke, 
northern cotton goods, blast furnaces and 
glass industries. 

A comparison of 1919 and 1939 indi- 
cates relatively small reductions in unit 
labor cost in the canned and cured fish 
industry and in clay products (other than 
pottery) and nonclay refractories, furni- 
ture, paints and varnishes, and woolen and 
worsted goods. 

Unit labor cost in two of the industries 
under survey actually increased over this 
period. The amount paid to labor per 
unit of bread and other bakery products 
(excluding biscuits and crackers) pro- 
duced and per unit of chewing and smok- 


1The selection of the year 1919 as a point of comparison 
probably exaggerates the decline, for unit labor costs were 
unusually high in that year. 

*An analysis of trends in output per man hour, 1919-1943, 
for fifty-six selected industries and subgroups is presented 
is presented in the February issue of The Business Record. 
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TABLE 2: UNIT LABOR COSTS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1919-1943 
Index Numbers, 1939 =100 


Industry 1943 1942 1941 1940 1989 1938 1937 1936 1985 1934 1933 1932 1931 
Agricultural implements............-. n.d. n.a. | 111.6 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 93.6 | 140.2 | 107.7 | 143.4 n.a. | 306.6 n.a. | 167.0 
Boots and. shoes... A -dadee wet niesias 130.6 | 119.9 | 102.6 98.2 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 108.9 96.1 | 104.9 | 111.2 94.7 | 102.4 | 121.9 
Bread and other bakery products..... 137.1 | 127.8 | 111.4 | 105.1 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 103.6 95.9 97.4 97.5 88.5 86.4 94.5 
Biscuit and crackers...............- n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 102.0 | 106.4 | 101.8 | 106.5 | 115.5 | 118.5 | 112.5 | 125.1 
Other bakery products.............. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 100.6 | 103.0] 95.3 | 96.3] 95.5 | 85.7] 83.3] 90.9 
Cane-sugar refining................+- 139.6 | 142.9] 92:9] 98.2] 100.0] 94.2] 90.2] 84.6] 84.3] 84.4] 79.3] 82.4) 89.5 
Canning and preserving.............- 182.4 | 109.4 | 96.9| 91.6 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 108.5 | 104.7} 91.6] 97.1] 78.8] 93.5] 96.1 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
vegetablesy. 1.22. ccurspiemenassoee| eked | LOS 96.9 92.6 | 100.0 n.a. | 108.7 n.d. 94.2 n.a 78.9 n.a 96.1 
Canned and cured fish.............- 142.8 | 136.3 | 93.0] 81.0 | 100.0 na. | 102.7 na. | 73.3 n.@, 78.1 n.d. 97.1 
Mementicn. sa cns odes ener ec aeee 130.1 | 104.8 98.4 99.4 | 100.0 | 110.1 | 113.3 91.5 | 107.4 | 102.2 85.3 | 79.9 94.3 
Chemicala’,). tc.0< 5 6 cacti eee n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 111.6 | 104.8] 93.3] 94.0] 101.1] 80.9] 88.0] 93.1 
Clay products (other than pottery) and 
nonclay refractories................] 1.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 111.0] 108.5 | 98.6] 98.5 | 102.4] 76.8] 89.6] 95.3 
COO e eck «2 atl eectin) o Scaisinssaieiearaais 110.0 | 100.2 | 95.0] 95.4 | 100.0 n.a.| 86.4 na. 84.8 na. 77.1 na. 88.6 
Beehive coke. ccs ccc ste towels ele n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a.| 95.4 n.d n.d. na. n.d. n.a. | 123.0 
By-product coke; ..... sa. cso. 55 oe n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 na. | 87.5 n.a n.d. na n.d. na 87.7 
Confectionery: 5.25 40 2h ole tees wlac 181, 2)) F172 | 01-1 96.1 | 100.0 | 103.6 | 107.7 96.5 | 106.9 | 112.8 | 110.7 | 116.1 | 186.9 
Cotton goods: .., 30 oan ach canes 148.9 | 185.8 | 116.2 | 103.3 | 100.0 | 108.6 | 113.5 | 101.2 | 113.5 | 123.0 95.4 87.8 | 112.2 
Cotton goods: North.............. n.d. n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 116.6 n.a. | 113.6 n.a. | 121.9 na. | 149.0 
OME. aceite cates = n.d. n.a n.d. n.a.-| 100.0 n.a. | 112.2 n.a. | 107.3 na. 85.1 n.d 89.0 
Fertilizers Xs 25002, 200 oe soe oe oats 150.9 | 182.2 | 107.6 | 101.4 | 100.0 96.7 | 101.5 93.1 | 101.5 | 107.6 82.8 91.8 | 106.2 
Flour and other grain-mill products...| 161.3 | 126.8 | 106.4 | 101.4 | 100.0 | 104.6 | 114.0 104.1 | 105.7 | 102.4 88.5 85.8 93.6 
Mararbires 20, <4) datesoutateenneemee na, n.@. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 103.2 | 107.6 98.3} 94.1 96.6 91.7 | 93.9 | 109.4 
Glass. -.. - Pepe NARs Noe deme n.a na. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 119.4 | 105.0 | 102.4] 95.8] 107.1] 88.8 | 102.8 | 115.7 
Bundow wove Dna] ne} na] na] 100.0) na} 108.6} maf %'3| me| apo| na | 10.8 
Glass containers...). <Gs..wieseitis= se na n.d. n.a. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 103.8 n.a. | 100.3 n.a 80.9 n.a. | 108.6 
Pressed and blown ware............-. n.d n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 107.1 n.a.} 98.1 n.a. | 102.0 na. | 130.3 
Kee cream. ¢ .) caren cargisvtia e ctetsie as isiate n.a 79.5 84.7 96.3 | 100.0 | 113.4 | 122.8 | 126.2 | 145.4 | 159.6 | 168.0 | ,188.1 | 190.8 
Tron and ‘steel: 3. Gey v ech we ceeases n.a n.d. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 117.4 | 117.6 98.8 | 102.7 | 107.6 89.0 99.1 | 106.8 
Blast furnaces......Us020). faded ss) « na n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 122.0] 115.1 | 98.7] 99.6 | 107.3 | 97.3 | 113.1 | 117.3 
Steel works and rolling mills......... n.d n.a n.d. na. | 100.0 | 117.2 | 117.8 | 99.1 | 103.0 | 107.8 | 88.6] 98.6 | 106.3 
KE POON! ene cere Mercetantes cies’ s n.d n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 118.6 n.a. | 112.3 n.@. 88.1 n.a. | 108.3 
eather 7 ecient foe os vate ek ateretogere 123.9 | 110.2 | 101.8 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 107.4 | 116.5 | 109.9 | 109.0 | 109.8 | 102.4 | 105.6 | 127.7 
Lumber and timber products........-.. 130.7 | 111.9 97.9 94.5 | 100.0 | 106.0 | 109.6 | 100.0 97.9 | 102.6 85.5 88.4 98.9 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts...... n.@ n.a n.a. n.a. | 100.0 99.4 95.8 84.5 83.5 93.9 | 77.0] 105.7 | 91.5 
Newspaper and periodical printing and 
Mublishiige. he tee ee ete totes 112.3 | 103.6 98.5 98.6 | 100.0 | 105.6 | 103.1 | 102.8 | 103.7 | 106.7 | 108.6 | 115.8 } 124.1 
Nonferrous metals..................- n.d. n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 108.4 n.a. | 101.7 n.@. 84.7 na. 83.0 
Primary smelters and refineries..... 144.3 | 127.4 | 111.5 95.3 | 100.0 | 116.0 | 114.0 | 104.1 99.8 96.6 77.5 88.5 86.9 
Secondary smelters and refineries....} .a na n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 104.3 n.d 98.0 n.a 719.3 n.a. | 121.1 
Alloyers, rolling mills, and foundries.| _1.a. n.@ n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 106.7 n.a. | 102.8 Nn. 87.3 n.4. 80.2 
Paints and varnishes................. 117.5 | 111.5 97.3 | 103.2 | 100.0} 108.1 | 103.0 94.4 97.4 | 107.2 | 103.9 | 110.3 | 110.0 
Paper.and pulp 22 sic dpe sewseiests 144.2 | 125.6 | 106.2 99.4 | 100.0 |} 106.2 | 105.6 94.7 97.9 | 101.6,| 82.3 89.3 | 101.9 
ee ae ee Seen anor CAs n.d n.@. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 105.9 | 104.8] 98.5] 97.0] 100.8} 80.6} 87.1 99.5 
US safe oer etofa sts tn us)> see oars ie ain cc n.a n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 106.9 | 109.0 | 101.8 | 102.6 | 105.3 92.1 | 100.4 | 114.4 
Petroleum refining................... n.d. n.a. 98.9 | 96.3 | 100.0] 111.0 | 114.5 | 106.0 | 110.4 | 113.0 | 102.2 | 106.9 | 117.9 
Planing-mill products................ n.d, n.a n.d. n.a. | 100.0 n.a. | 117.4 n.a. | 110.0 n.a. | 104.0 n.a. | 141.9 
BRAVOD he) corte water ctetharsravmin feta, ier 100.5 90.1 89.2 92.2 | 100.0 | 112.6 | 118.2 | 112.4 | 119.2 | 126.6 | 106.3 | 129.4 | 153.3 
Rubber products Fe Seti er ce: n.a 1.4. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 108.4 | 108.6 | 97.6] 97.3] 93.9] 88.4] 82.3] 97.6 
Rubber tires and inner tubes........ na na, n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 108.6 | 113.4 | 104.2 | 102.8 | 103.2 | 88.6] 84.9 | 100.7 
Other rubber goods................. n.a. na. n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 109.1 | 104.6 | 90.2] 91.5] 85.6] 80.1] 81.7] 95.5 
Silk and rayon goods................. n.@. n.a, n.d. n.a. | 100.0 | 118.8 | 140.2 | 182.1 | 155.2 | 201.0 | 179.5 | 148.1 | 189.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 131.9 | 128.3 | 107.8 98.1 | 100.0 | 107.1 | 117.5 99.5 | 106.8 | 100.8 75.2 76.1 89.9 
Tobacco products... coca rvvennsiecr 131.0 | 117.8 | 105.9 | 103.6 | 100.0 | 103.1 | 103.8 96.7 98.5 | 107.0 | 106.8 | 108.2 | 107.2 
Tet feo es ee ICI IG Ss CNS ITE 133.3 | 118.2 | 108.4 | 103.4 | 100.0 | 106.0 | 107.4 | 104.0 | 108.4 | 125.0 | 128.6 | 133.8 | 128.4 
Cigarettes Pee Ee Ra Co kayo 114.4 | 111.7 | 103.5 | 105.2 | 100.0 | 101.9 | 102.5 89.0 90.0 86.1 77.3 72.9 80.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
MOE ore Pee ho ch sik e act AIREs 143.5 | 121.4] 102.0 | 100.6 | 100.0 96 .4 95.2 84.1 83.7 84.9 77.6 77.6 82.3 
Woolen and worsted goods.......... 147.2 | 141.7 n.a. n.a. | 100.0 | 115.0 | 113.7] 99.0] 95.6] 102.8] 88.4] 89.5 | 109.1 


Note: Data in this table have been compiled from the material prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; sources include 

“Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries: 1919-1940,” February, 1942, and a comparable study published 

in April, 1944, covering the years 1939-1943. The various indexes were rebased on 1989, where necessary, by Tos ConFERENCE Boarp. 
11929-1935 index numbers, 1929 =100. n.a.Not available. 


ing tobacco and snuff produced was slight- 
ly greater in 1939 than in earlier years.’ 


WARTIME TRENDS 
Since the beginning of World War II, 
the by-word of America’s factories has 
been production with delivery schedules 
1In both of these industries, uni i 
Thirties was above the general, level pr pond mec 


increase, therefore, is not arti establis! hy 
ape nary artificially hed by the 


foremost and costs or market a secondary 
factor, particularly in the munitions indus- 
tries. To meet unprecedented production 
and delivery schedules, increasing num- 
bers of workers were drawn into manu- 
facturing so that industrial employment 
by 1948 was 54% above 1939. Further- 
more, hours worked per week were in- 
creased with the result that in many in- 


dustries overtime became the rule rather 
than the exception. Higher wage rates 
were offered to workers to attract them 
from other industries. More workers, high- 
er wage rates and overtime pay, as well as 
incentive systems, more than tripled 
manufacturing payrolls in four years. 
The increase in the aggregate payrolls 
of manufacturing industries from 1939 
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TABLE 2: UNIT LABOR COSTS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1919-1943—Continued 


Index Numbers, 1989=100 


Industry 1930 
Agricultural implements.............. 112.1 
BS OO ty ATIC SHOES 5. 0:c.5j etersis csnle's| axe», otters 187.5 
Bread and other bakery products. .... 100.8 
Biscuit and crackers...........-.... 136.0 
Other bakery products.............. 96.9 
Cane-sugar refining.................. 88.8 
Canning and preserving.............. 105.4 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
WERETADIESS... Caifente tt ee fee's ste ee n.d 
Canned and cured fish.............. n.@. 
Ropnen ents cinaiads oe dan adie dxnyielnats « 105.9 
BEROMNCO Sir ck pyeak susie vad sate ail 102.8 
Clay products (other than pottery) and 
nonclay refractories................ 110.2 
RE t ht AR MER Sa Sl shorthahw Sates n.d. 
PB CENIVE COCs, + suse inchs,oleocaye a svete aie n.d. 
By-product coke..................- n.d. 
MCMIECLIGHErY®,.. hiss ttc etnies oe eee 189.9 
Cotton! ZOOS I. sears wwhevasielsins aie « 126.0 
Cotton goods: North.............. na 
POUL ee ord ctor n.@. 
Mertilivers ss oiewet. ok Main etc es. 112.4 
Flour and other grain-mill products. ..| 104.1 
LSTA AT REG OB Coe ena eee 114.2 
EL ETSEy SS ORS Noah paar nee nett) eee 133.2 
\Wie is Fey ane so he Y gate eg ia en n.a 
PAGES a ete enti s i's als ois aisharais eles na 
Glass containers.................... na. 
Pressed and blown ware............. na 
MORVONEANI Se re ccc: cece" smuaietsioie 00% 199.6 
PARC SUCCL cn sltale Corns eee ts pare 114.2 
Blast fumnaces...;. 12 os balsa Woesies ve 114.6 
Steel works and rolling mills......... 114.3 
eee POON re ore che casa eisl eva cieceele vrais icin ® n.d. 
PP CUGY? re ee Ps os ths dat eee ees 129.1 
Lumber and timber products.......... 127.2 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts...... 82.3 
Newspaper and periodical printing and 
Palching 8S dead Cre ee CeO CEI 25.9 
Nonferrous metals................... n.d. 
Primary smelters and refineries... .. n.d. 
Secondary smelters and refineries....] n.a 
Alloyers, rolling mills, and foundries. n.a 
Paints and varnishes................. 113.4 
BAPE ANG DUIP 2 .).. seco sts ees nes as 118.6 
LL Cog EN er 0 A | 114.4 
oS otegen ket ll a allfantine detent 6 ce 140.2 
Petroleum refining................... 139.0 
Planing-mill products................ na. 
PRAMO Sieh zips o hey ccietledlgltiniete susivte ot 212.6 
Gn DER DrOGUCtS, 62... dla u a isiele pis. e.le,» 112.5 
Rubber tires and inner tubes........ 130.4 
Other rubber goods................- 97.6 
Silk and rayon goods................. 230.7 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ 103.2 
Tobacco products.............+6++0+ 120.6 
CELI cele JR Rei dA bere 148.4 
ADIDERCULES IS, RUE... acs eaenle neh ote 89.8 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
DURE N A ee SSN Via lone b> <lebo rete 83.8 
Woolen and worsted goods.......... 126.7 


1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
130.4 | 142.5 | 184.7 | 122.4 | 147.1 | 189.1 
139.5 | 188.8 | 146.7 | 159.4 | 168.1 | 169.3 

98.8 | 92.7] 91.6 90.7 | 94.7] 93.2 
135.9 |°187.9 | 146.6 | 143.1 | 147.3 | 144.0 

94.8 87.8} 85.8 | 85.3] 89.4] 88.1 

89.0] 87.3 88.1 83.5 89.3 | 104.1 
114.7 n.a. | 117.2 n.a..| 117.3 | 111.8 
116.1 n.a. | 117.3 na. | 117.8 n.a. 
107.1 n.a. | 121.3 n.a. | 116.3 n.d. 
111.9 | 118.8 | 120.7 | 126.1 | 131.2 | 141.5 
103.3 | 112.2 | 114.9 | 116.0 | 1381.8 | 145.2 
109.8 | 110.5 | 115.7 | 118.6 | 118.9 | 181.4 

75.2 n.d. 90.1 n.d. 97.4 n.d. 

95.2 n.a. | 116.4 n.a. | 133.9 n.d. 

76.4 n.d. 91.7 n.a 99.1 n.d. 
150.6 | 153.0 | 152.4 | 153.9 | 166.3 n.d. 
121.7 | 127.1 | 186.8 | 184.1 | 186.4 | 146.5 
151.3 n.a. | 166. n.a. | 158.2 n.a 

98.5 n.a. | 106. n.a. | 103.6 n.a. 
115.5 | 117.6 | 184.3 | 143.9 | 185.1 | 192.5 
112.0 | 116.9 | 120.9 | 123.1 | 127.8 | 127.5 
113.4 | 117.8 | 120.6 | 121.9 | 123.9 | 128.8 
131.9 | 123.2 | 124.0 | 191.4 | 145.8 | 154.1 
100.0 n.d. n.a n.a n.a n.a 
100.0 n.a. n.a n.d. n.d. n.a 
125.0 n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.d. 
136.6 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a Nn.a. 
209.2 | 229.3 | 227.0 | 243.1 | 237.4 | 256.5 
105.0 | 106.0 | 117.4 | 117.2 | 120.7 | 141.6 
109.9 | 124.1 | 185.9 | 184.3 | 188.1 | 175.7 
104.8 | 105.0 | 116.5 | 116.5 | 119.8 | 139.6 
142.9 n.a. | 149.7 n.a. | 188.7 n.d. 
127.1 | 128.7 | 180.9 | 187.4 | 185.5 | 134.8 
122.1 | 126.6 | 124.9 | 128.1 | 125.4 | 184.3 

91.2 | 112.1 | 117.2 | 118.5 | 124.5 | 128.4 
122.4 | 119.6 | 120.9 | 118.8 | 129.0 | 131.3 

93.9 n.a. | 114.5 n.a. | 114.6 n.a 
101.4 n.a. | 104.7 n.a. | 117.0 n.d. 
131.2 n.a. | 128.3 na. | 152.6 n.a 

89.9 n.a. | 118.0 n.a. | 112.9 nN. 
111.5 | 109.7 | 121.1 | 182.9 | 118.7 | 120.2 
119.3 | 119.7 | 124.5 | 180.5 | 183.5 | 142.1 
114.2 | 113.8 | 117.6 | 124.1 } 125.8 | 185.7 
146.8 | 151.4 | 161.2 | 165.2 | 175.2 | 176.7 
129.5 | 117.5 | 184.7 | 144.3 | 189.0 | 147.9 
137.4 n.a. | 152.7 n.a. | 189.7 N.a. 
233 .6 n.a. | 240.9 n.a. | 280.6 | 310.3 
122.4 | 120.7 | 123.1 n.a. | 140.5 n.a. 
145.6 | 145.6 | 163.0 | 179.5 | 185.9 | 209.6 
101.0 97.7 95.8 n.a. | 105.1 n.d. 
238.1 | 265.5 | 282.1 | 302.9 | 300.2 | 324.3 
105.3 | 105.1 | 105.5 | 104.3 | 106.8 | 101.9 
125.6 | 186.2 | 142.3 | 145.1 | 154.3 | 158.3 
153.6 n.a. | 174.3 n.d. n.a. n.@ 
105.4 n.a. | 180.3 n.a. n.4. n.a 

81.9] 86.6] 86.4 87.2] 90.1 93.8 
123.0 | 122.5 | 124.4 | 124.6 | 129.0 | 189.9 


1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
157.1 n.a. | 172.5 n.a. n.a 
171.4 | 166.9 | 171.4 | 174.2 | 150.2 

98.7 n.d. n.d. n.a na. 
151.6 n.d. n.a n.a n.@. 

93.5 n.d. n.a n.a n.a 
115.4 | 101.7 | 131.6 | 151.4 | 187.6 
122.6 n.a. | 139.7 n.a. | 141.6 
123.5 n.a. | 142.2 na. | 143.8 
118.5 n.a. | 123.9 n.a. | 125.1 
141.1 | 149.6 | 187.1 | 190.7 | 158.8 
136.3 n.a n.a n.a n.a 
121.7 | 109.9 | 122.9 | 141.9 | 119.8 
121.8 n.a. | 130.7 na. | 143.1 
173.0 n.a. | 174.5 n.a. | 178.2 
114.6 n.a. | 180.9 n.a. | 140.0 

n.d. n.a. na na n.@ 
149.4 | 130.4 | 157.2 | 201.3 | 156.4 
173.8 n.a. | 166.3 n.a. | 151.7 
108.6 n.a. | 115.7 n.a. | 186.3 
133.4 n.a. | 165.0 n.a. | 187.2 
131.7 | 128.4 | 143.0 | 187.3 | 146.5 
189.0 | 134.8 | 149.3 | 183.8 | 121.4 
152.8 | 185.0 | 192.3 | 215.6 | 202.0 

n.a n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

n.a n.a. n.d n.d. n.d. 

n.a n.a n.a n.d. na. 

n.a n.a na. n.d. n.d. 
2498 n.d. | 254.6 n.a, | 217.4 
128.4 99.6 | 143.9 | 161.2 | 166.6 
163.4 | 148.1 | 196.7 | 246.6 | 275.4 
126.5 | 96.9 | 141.0 | 156.3 | 160.3 
144.1 n.a. | 187.4 n.a. | 1389.6 
180.5 | 124.5 | 187.6 | 210.9 | 169.8 
134.3 n.a. | 118.6 n.a. | 147.6 
127.6 | 181.4 | 153.7 | 203.2 | 190.9 
129.6 | 184.5 | 152.3 | 149.7 | 1381.3 
182.8 n.a. | 165.1 n.a. | 196.0 
144.9 n.a. | 186.7 n.a. | 181.0 
148.8 n.a. | 194.4 n.a. | 173.4 

127.4 n.a. | 174.5 n.a. | 200.4 
115.4 | 107.8 | 136.8 | 180.9 | 125.3 
139.6 | 131.3 | 168.5 | 192.0 | 156.7 
133.3 | 126.6 | 164.2 | 188.1 | 154.2 
173.6 | 157.0 | 193.4 | 213.4 | 168.7 
177.5 n.a. | 231.7 n.a. | 249:6 
145.6 n.a. | 122.5 n.a. | 140.8 
285.7 n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
148.8 n.a. | 153.2 n.d. n.d. 
232.2 | 233.6 | 268.0 n.a n.d. 
102.6 n.d. 90.0 n.a n.d. 
$25.2 | 283.3 | 383.1 | 595.0 | 323.6 
106.8 | 102.6 | 120.4 | 149.7 | 141.7 
162.2 | 161.3 | 174.5 | 195.6 | 175.4 
193.1 n.a. | 196.0 n.a. | 184.0 
175.3 n.a. | 240.7 n.a. | 326.6 

95.7 n.d. 95.1 n.a. 81.3 

130.3 | 126.1 | 182.2 | 150.9 | 124.4 


Note: Data in this table have been compiled from the material prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; sources include 
“Productivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries: 1919-1940,” February, 1942, and a comparable study published 
in April, 1944, covering the years 1939-1943. The various indexes were rebased on 1939, where necessary, by THe CONFERENCE Boarb. 


11929-1985 index numbers, 1929 = 100. 


to 1943 exceeded the gains in output. 
(See Chart 2.) Payrolls were more than 
tripled while the number of man hours 
worked was not quite doubled. Total pro- 
duction was about two and a half times 
greater than in 1939. Preliminary esti- 
mates for 1944 indicate that payrolls con- 
tinued to increase, although production 
and man hours fell off. 


n.a,Not available. 


WAR AND NONWAR INDUSTRIES 


Productivity gains were greater than 
the rise in payrolls in industries pro- 
ducing war materials. Unit labor costs 
were thereby reduced. The experience of 
aircraft manufacturers on the Pacific 
coast is probably typical of other war in- 
dustries for which information is not read- 
ily available. This group reports that air- 


frame production (excluding spares) per 
employee jumped from 18.89 pounds in 
January, 1941, to 118.12 pounds by Janu- 
ary, 1944. The cost of one light bomber 
was reduced from $11 a pound of air- 
frame weight to $5.10 a pound. 

In civilian industries output per man 
hour made no significant gains and in 
some instances declined. Unit labor costs 
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were thereby increased. In all the twenty- 
five civilian industries for which data are 
available, unit labor costs were higher in 
1943 than in 1939. 


Other Increases 


In the manufacture of flour and other 
grain-mill products, labor costs per unit 
increased 60% in the four war years. 
A rise of 40% to 50% occurred in the 
fertilizer industry, and in cotton goods, 
woolen and worsted goods, primary smelt- 
ers and refineries of nonferrous metals, 
paper and pulp, chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff, and canned and cured 
fish. Unit labor costs in ten of the in- 
dustries and subgroups, including boots 
and shoes, cement, slaughtering and meat 
packing, and lumber and timber products, 
ranged from 30% to 40% above costs in 
1939. 


QUARTERLY DATA 


In six civilian industries for which quar- 
terly data are available, unit labor costs 
and output per man hour from 1939 to 
1944 varied inversely; as output per man 
hour increased, unit labor cost decreased 
and vice versa. (See Chart 1.) In the 
early months, an increase in productivity 
or labor costs in one quarter was followed 
by a decline in the next and no definite 
course was revealed. By the end of 1942 
the upward trend of labor cost per unit 
was clearly established. 

Four of the six industries—boots and 
shoes, cotton goods, flour and other grain 
mill products, and paper and pulp—ex- 
perienced constant increases in labor cost, 
accompanied by a drop in output per man 
hour even prior to Pearl Harbor. By the 
beginning of 1943 the two remaining in- 
dustries, leather and lumber and timber 


The Proposed Twenty-second 


ESOLUTIONS have been passed by 
seventeen state legislatures calling 
upon Congress to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution limiting taxa- 
tion by the Federal Government of in- 
comes, estates, and gifts to a maximum 
rate of 25%. The movement was started 
in 1938 and was followed by the passage 
of the resolution in 1939 by the Wyoming 
state legislature. 


PROCEDURE 


According to Article V of the Constitu- 
tion, “The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose Amendments to this Consti- 
tution, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several states, 
shall call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments .. .” By the first method 
Congress adopts a resolution proposing 
an amendment by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses. The amendment is ratified 
by three-fourths of the states. 

The other way is for the action to start 
in the states. If the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states adopt a resolution re- 
questing Congress to call a convention for 
proposing amendments, Congress must 
comply. Amendments proposed by the 
convention become effective after ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the states. 

This course is being taken by the spon- 
sors of the movement. However, its spon- 
sors hope that Congress itself will pro- 
pose the amendment. 


This year legislative sessions are sched- 
uled for forty-four states, twenty-nine of 
which have not passed the resolution. 
Most legislatures meet in regular sessions 
biennially. Thus, if such a state which 
has not passed the resolution does not do 
so this year, action will be delayed for 
two years. 


Resolutions Already Passed 


States which have passed the resolution 
in both houses as of January 1, 1945, 
are: 


Alabama Kentucky New Jersey 
Arkansas Maine Pennsylvania 
Delaware Massachusetts Rhode Island 
Illinois Michigan Wisconsin 
Indiana Mississippi Wyoming 
Towa New Hampshire 


In Arkansas, however, it is reported 
that the present legislative assembly has 
rescinded the prior action of the 1943 
legislative group. Although both bodies 
voted for the resolution in Kentucky, it 
was voted to rescind by the House of 
Representatives, but no action was taken 
by the Senate. In Pennsylvania it was 
passed by both houses but later vetoed 
by the governor.* The Western Tax Coun- 
cil and the American Taxpayers Associ- 
ation also claim that Texas has passed the 
resolution, but, according to the Treasury 
Department and Representative Patman 
of Texas, the resolution was defeated 
there. 


1Some groups hold that a governor's veto or approval in 
this matter is without effect. 


products, had developed a similar pattern. 
The greatest disparity between the two 
measures occurred in the flour group. 
Unit labor costs in the second quarter of 
1943 were more than 75% above the 1939 
average, while output per man hour had 
decreased some 25%. 

Unit labor costs continued to rise in the 
first quarter of 1944 in the boot and shoe 
industry and in lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, leather, and paper and pulp. Except 
in the last group, production per man 
hour declined during these three months. 
On the other hand, in the remaining two 
industries—flour and other  grain-mill 
products and cotton goods—productivity 
increased and labor costs per unit de- 
creased. 


GertruDE DrutscH 
M. R. GarnssrucH 
Division of Business Statistics 


Amendment 


The resolution is reported as having 
been defeated in California, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New York, Ohio, and Virginia. 
The resolution was again defeated at the 
1945 session of the New York State legis- 
lature. Louisiana and Virginia will not be 
in regular session in 1945. The Treasury 
Department further reports that the reso- 
lution met defeat in Missouri and Colo- 
rado. 

The sponsors of the movement are now 
recommending that resolutions passed in 
the future be in the form of a memorial to 
Congress requesting it to propose the 
amendment itself, rather than a request 
to call a convention. On January 25, 1945, 
Congressman Noah M. Mason, of Illinois, 
introduced a joint resolution into the 
House of Representatives proposing such 
an amendment. It was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 


PROPONENTS’ CLAIMS 
The reasons offered by the proponents 
of the amendment to limit taxes are that 
“the Federal Government would continue 
to increase its expenditures, and taxes 
would continue to rise, so long as the gov- 
ernment should retain the power to tax 
incomes, gifts, and bequests without 
limit,” and that “the practical way to 
check this trend would be to limit the 
Federal Government’s power to tax—and 

thereby curb its power to spend.” 
The 25% limit, chosen as the highest 
bracket which would induce the fullest 
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investment of venture capital into private 
enterprise, would produce the greatest 
amount of revenue to the government and 
the largest relief to people of moderate 
wealth, according to the American Tax- 
payers Association. 


Two Objectives 

The purposes of the amendment are 
stated as: “(1) to increase the national 
wealth and, over the years, the govern- 
ment’s revenue from taxation, and to de- 
prive the Federal Government of the 
power through unsound and confiscatory 
taxation to destroy the American private 
enterprise system, on the continuance of 
which depend the jobs of millions of 
workers and the maintenance of an ade- 
quate market for the products of the 
farm and factory; (2) to deprive the Fed- 
eral Government of the power through 
taxation to destroy the American system 
of government by concentrating all power 
in Washington and rendering the states 
completely subservient to it.” 

Representative Celler of New York, 
who in 1939 introduced into Congress a 
joint resolution proposing a 25% limit 
on the taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is cited as saying that the adop- 
tion of the amendment would “stimulate 
production and reduce unemployment. The 
chief and first beneficiaries will be the 
farming groups, miners, cattle raisers, la- 
bor in all industries, and business gener- 
ally. It will actually increase the revenue 
to the Federal Government and will fur- 
ther leave to state and local governments 
their proper share of the tax yield of the 
nation.” 

Advocates of the amendment further 
assert that the limitation will not pre- 
vent the balancing of the budget, pay- 
ment of the debt, maintenance of a high 
level of employment, and adequate mar- 
kets for the products of the farm and fac- 
tory. They hold that only through a 
drastic reduction in tax rates and elimina- 
tion of waste and extravagance will these 
goals be achieved. 

Such a limitation would, it is claimed, 
lead to an increase in the national income 
and -later in federal revenues because 
“(1) .... the lower rate leaves more in- 
come in the hands of the taxpayers, which 
when invested . . . produces more wealth, 
and (2) ...the lower rate encourages the 
production of, wealth. This increase in 


National Research Institute, “Seventeen States Say— 
the Income Tax Amendment; Limit U. S. Taxes to 
25%,” Washington, D. C., 1944. 

“Brief in Support of Proposed Constitutional Amendment 
Limiting the power of Congress to Impose Taxes on Incomes, 
Inheritances and Gifts to a Maximum Rate of 25%,” Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, New York, N. Y., 
1948, p. 6. 

*Quoted in “Why the 25 Per Cent Limit on Federal 
Taxes . . .,” American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., p. 18. 


A Suggested Postwar Federal Budget 
Source: Robert B. Dresser 


Billions of Dollars 
Assumed National Income of $140 Billion in early Postwar 
Year! 
Expenditures 
Interest on postwar debt of $250 
Dillion at, 20s hee Soci seas 5.0 
Expenditures for Armed Forces. ..| 5.0-6.0 
All other expenditures............ 3.0-5.0 
13 .0-16.0 
Hebt retirement.5...5.-.0++e70 ee 1.0 
RL OERIIE te eR a ee cite, oes 14.0-17.0 


Revenues? 
Individual income taxes......... F 
Estate and gift taxes............° 
Corporate income taxes......... : 
Excise taxes on liquor and tobacco: 
CUSLOMIA Micra ealaent ag he das 


LNG Oe Rae ces ea ea ieee 


MR. DRESSER’S NOTES: 

Note 1: Social security transactions are not included in 
the above budget. As the system now operates large reve- 
nues are produced in excess of benefit payments. This ex- 
cess should not be used for current purposes. _ 

Note 2: It should be observed that the gasoline tax and 
all other excise taxes, except those on liquor and tobacco, 
are eliminated in the above postwar year estimate. I am 
not recommending this, but am merely seeking to demon- 
strate that it can readily be done. If desired, a general 
retail sales tax or other special excise taxes could be added 
to the above taxes or substituted for part of the revenue to 
be raised from any of the sources above specified. 


1The national income for the calendar year 1942 was 
$119.8 billion; for 1943, $142.8 billion; and for 1944, $153 
billion (estimated). 3 

225% limitation assumed to be in effect in early postwar 
year. ‘ 

aCorporate income taxes are estimated at $5 billion for 
the postwar year, somewhat less than 25% of the corporate 
profits of $22.8 billion for the calendar year 1943, when the 
national income was $142 billion (United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, January, 
1944, p. 17). 


9.0 
0.2 
5.0a 
2.5 
0.4 
Hew 


wealth, when invested, produces addi- 
tional income, which in turn when in- 
vested produces still more income, and 
so on. ... By thus increasing the national 
income, which is the base on which the tax 
is levied, the revenue in increased.” 


AGAINST THE PROPOSAL 


In a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on November 27, 1944, Repre- 
sentative Patman of Texas outlined what 
would be “the drastic results” if the 
amendment should ever become part of 
the Constitution. He stated that the prin- 
ciple of ability to pay in federal taxation 
would be discarded; that big business 
would be permitted to keep such high 
profits that small business would not be 
able to compete with it; that the govern- 
ment would be able to collect sufficient 
revenue to pay for little more than the 
interest on the debts; and that there 
would be insufficient funds to provide 
proper relief for disabled veterans or for 
dependents of men killed in action. There 
would be no soil conservation payments to 
farmers, and no grants to states.” 

According to a report issued by the 
Treasury Department in May, 1944, there 


The Case for a Constitutional Limitation on Federal 
Taxes,” by Robert B. Dresser, rel ased through Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

iner Eccles, commenting recently on Mr. Patman’s 
report, said that such action by Congress would mean high 
excises or a sales tax, which would be inflationary. 


is not much room for a downward revision 
of federal taxes unless a permanent policy 
of deficit financing is adopted. The excess- 
profits tax is considered in this report as 
a war measure, while increases in the ex- 
cise-tax rate under the Revenue Act of 
1943 are only for the duration plus six 
months. 

The present tax system with, the elimi- 
nation of the excess-profits tax and with 
the excise-tax rate reduction would yield, 
according to the Treasury, about $25 bil- 
lion on an estimated national income of 
$125 billion to $130 billion. If the pro- 
posed limitation were adopted, revenue 
losses would amount to about $6 billion 
annually, with the added possibility that 
progression in individual income-tax rates 
would be almost entirely eliminated. 

Possible tax adjustments which could 
be made to compensate for this loss 
of revenue were listed by the Treasury. 
In the corporate field the carry-back and 
carry-forward of losses could be aban- 
doned, percentage depletion could be elimi- 
nated, and deductions for contributions 
denied. On individual incomes deductions 
for state and local taxes, contributions, 
interest, and similar items could be dis- 
allowed, personal exemptions could be 
lowered, and the “especially favorable 
treatment of capital gains” could be aban- 
doned. The credit for state taxes 
on estates could be reduced with the spe- 
cific exemption lowered. The only unre- 
stricted field is that of commodity taxes 
and in that the considerations of equity, 
the repressive effects of commodity taxes 
on business activity and employment, and 
competition with state taxes would have 
to be disregarded. 


A *‘Regressive’”’ Shift 

The report states further that “the gen- 
eral tendency of all the tax adjustments 
resulting from the proposed limitation 
would be a shift away from ‘progressive’ 
toward ‘regressive’ federal taxes. . . . It 
would tend to increase the proportion of 
income taken directly and indirectly by 
taxation at low income levels and to re- 
duce the proportion taken at high levels. 
Such a movement away from progression 
is expressly intended and desired by the 
sponsors of the proposed limitations. . . . 
More business incentive can probably be 
furnished by averaging business profits 
and losses, or by reducing corporate tax 
rates below 25%, than by reducing per- 
sonal income surtax rates.” 

The Treasury claims that states would 
have to compete with one another in in- 
ducing the migration of persons or busi- 
nesses through competitively low tax rates, 
The 80% credit for state death taxes 
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against the federal estate tax would proba- 
bly have to be repealed to safeguard the 
federal revénue and with it would disap- 
pear the protection the states have had 
since 1924 against the competitively low- 
er death-tax rates of other states. 

In a reply to the foregoing objections, 
Robert B. Dresser takes issue with the 
Treasury’s various assertions. Dealing 
with the Treasury’s statement that “pro- 
gression in income tax rates would be al- 
most entirely obliterated” by the amend- 
ment, Mr. Dresser presents a budget for 
an early postwar year based upon the as- 
sumption that the proposed 25% limita- 


tion is in effect, and that the national in- 
come is $140 billion, $13 billion below the 
estimate for 1944. The suggested budget 
is in the table on page 85. 

Mr. Dresser contends, and presents fig- 
ures to demonstrate, that $9 billion could 
be raised from individual income taxes 
“with a maximum rate of 25% and with 
substantial downward graduations for the 
lower incomes.” 

Referring to the Treasury’s statement 
that if the amendment were adopted it 
might be necessary to abandon a number 


1See “Robert B. Dresser’s Reply to Objections of Tax 
Research Division of U. S. Treasury,” Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, July 31, 1944, pp. 4-5. 


of desirable features present in the exist- 
ing tax laws, Mr. Dresser remarks that 
the Treasury’s statement was “evidently 
designed to arouse the fears of taxpayers 
as to the effect of the proposed amend- 
ment.” He points out that the present 
“favorable treatment of capital gains,” 
which the Treasury intimates might have 
to be abandoned, has resulted not in a 
decrease in revenue, but in a substantial 
increase—rising from $2 million in 1941 
to $165 million in 1943. 


Lucmusz B. Lockxerts 
Division of Business Statistics 


Notes on Reconversion 


Improved Sales Terms 


Abandonment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Committee’s “where is, as is” 
selling policy in favor of a modified “war- 
ranty” selling policy was recently an- 
nounced by Assistant Director Joseph P. 
Woodlock. 

Under this new basis, articles which are 
purchased will measure up to the specifi- 
cations which are given to prospective 
buyers. Better inspection by the agency 
of the materials declared as surplus made 
this change in policy possible, according to 
Col. Woodlock. 

This plan for selling will meet one of 
the chief objections raised in regard to 
the government’s current methods of sur- 
plus property disposal (see “Surplus Dis- 
posal: An Industry Problem,” in the Feb- 
ruary Business Record). Executives had 
indicated a reluctance to bid for govern- 
ment surpluses because of the inadequacy 
of the listings, and because of the terms 
of sale—cash in advance, “without re- 
course.” 


Liability of Excessive Inventory 


Justification of excessive inventories is 
still a problem despite the fact that some 
“B” producers and some subcontractors 
must have an oversupply on hand in order 
to schedule deliveries of war products 
properly. In open discussions of contract 
termination regulations, the experience of 
one “B” producer that sixty-day deliveries 
of his product required a 120-day flow 
time through his factory and several 
months purchasing time seems to be not 
at all unique. 

Government liability, in general, is 
limited to the value of the inventory re- 


quired for each three-month period a par- 
ticular contract is in effect. There are 
also certain other concessions such as rec- 
ognition of good business judgment in 
incurring excessive inventory for specific 
contracts—which resolves itself into a 
matter of one man’s opinion against an- 
other’s. This absence of any definitely as- 
sured amount of government liability 
places contractors with excessive inven- 
tories in an uncertain position. 


Government’s Stand 


The fact that the government must 
draw the line somewhere on its liabilities 
for inventory is the reason for the present 
procedure. A certain degree of risk is 
left up to individual companies and in- 
dustries. Otherwise, according to one ex- 
ecutive officer of the Armed Services, the 
government would be underwriting most 
of the inventory in the country. Another 
important reason is the check on manu- 
facturers themselves. With no risk. in- 
volved, manufacturers all over the country 
might hold much greater inventories if 
the government were solely liable. 


Risk to Industry 


Many contractors have reported a fair 
degree of cooperation from contracting 
officers in dealing with the inventory prob- 
lems in contracts already terminated, but, 
even so, the dangers of excessive holdings 
are apparent. The extent of these risks 
is not readily measurable, but would seem 
to be serious. At a Conference Board 
round-table meeting on the subject, there 
were many contractors reporting inven- 
tories in excess of purchase orders. In 
fact, one manufacturer believes that there 


are several hundred manufacturers carry- 
ing excessive inventories who are totally 
unaware of the liability they may face 
upon termination. 


Course Available 


Both contracting officers and manu- 
facturers agree that the best solution pos- 
sible is for contractors constantly to con- 
fer and work with their contracting officer. 
Many contractors in the New York area 
report favorable results by working in this 
manner. 

Their experiences have varied some- 
what because of specific cases, but they 
have, however, been similar in end results. 
Judgment of the reasonableness of inven- 
tory in each case evolved from the nature 
of the product and the awareness and ap- 
proval by the settlement officer of com- 
pany methods and procedures. The degree 
of business judgment shown by the con- 
tractor is closely linked to the type of 
product. An excessive supply of material 
easily procurable would be considered un- 
reasonable and evidence of bad business 
judgment, whereas an excessive supply of 
material difficult to obtain might be con- 
sidered justified on the basis that the com- 
pany showed good judgment in preparing 
to fill its contract. Proper scheduling of 
inventory is, of course, also a factor influ- 
encing settlement officers. This circum- 
stance alone indicates the practicability of 
conferences with contracting offices, in an- 
ticipation of any contract termination. 


Overseas Sale of Surpluses 
Surplus property held in foreign coun- 
tries may be disposed of in those countries 
by the owning agencies, according to Tem- 
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porary Regulation A, released by the Sur- 
plus Property Board on February 20. The 
office of Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner has been established to carry out 
disposals for the Army and Navy. The 
regulation applies to all surplus property 
abroad except merchant vessels and naval 
vessels, and has as its chief objective per- 
mitting the Army and Navy to take im- 
mediate steps to handle the growing vol- 
ume of surpluses in noncombat areas. 

Foreign disposal of surplus property was 
formerly in the hands of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, but under the new 
directive the FEA will operate only. in 
the case of its own property, lend-lease 
surpluses, and aircraft and component 
parts. 

The regulation is designed to prohibit, 
as far as possible, the importation into 
this country of surplus property sold 
abroad, but property so purchased may be 
shipped back to the original manufacturer, 
or to some other person or firm in the 
United States, for reconditioning for sub- 
sequent reexport. Likewise, members of 
the Armed Forces are permitted to pur- 
chase surplus property abroad and bring 
it into this country for their own use. 

Foreign plants, pipe lines or other in- 
stallations which cost the government $1 
million or more, and patents, processes, 
techniques, and inventions, are to be sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General for judg- 
ment as to the applicability of the anti- 
trust laws, and the Surplus Property 
Board is to be notified as soon as nego- 
tiations are started. 


Overstatement of Claims 

Under the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944, the Director of Contract Settle- 
ment could suspend or modify the dollar 
amount of the penalty when the contract- 
or overstated the amount due on a ter- 
mination claim in connection with interim 
financing. On February 14, 1945, Regula- 
tion No. 13 was issued, providing for 
the delegation of authority to deter- 
mine whether to suspend or modify the 
penalty, to the heads of the contracting 
agencies, who, in turn, may redelegate 
this authority. 

Certain prescribed standards for the 
waiving of the penalty are provided for 
in this regulation: 

(1) Where the overstatement is ‘set 
forth in an application for partial pay- 
ment for the contractor’s own account, 
then, unless the head of the contracting 
agency or such person to whom author- 
ity has been redelegated determines 
that the overstatement was made in bad 
faith, the penalty would be 6% of the 
amount by which the total partial pay- 


ments made exceed the amount of the 
final settlement of the claim. 


(2) Where the overstatement is made 
by the contractor in connection with a 
loan made or guaranteed by the govern- 
ment or in connection with a request 
for partial payment to enable the con- 
tractor to establish a fund for payment 
of subcontractors or in connection with 
an application for a controlled partial 
payment, the penalty is to be waived 


unless it is established that the over- 

statement was made in bad faith. 

Regulation No. 13 also provides that 
the amount of the penalty is to be deter- 
mined at the time of settlement and the 
agreement formula for the determination 
or arbitration award should provide for 
the payment of any liability on account of 
the penalty. 


Division oF Business Practices 


Ownership of Bank Deposits 


PECULATION concerning the owner- 
ship of the increments which have 
been added to bank deposits during the 
war continues unabated. It is, therefore, 


exception is New England, where the in- 
crease in bank deposits has been relatively 
light in any event. The table also reveals 
that such leading financial centers of the 


Bank Deposits, 1941-1943! 


Source: 


Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 


Metropolitan Counties? 


Section or District (1941-43) 
12/31/48 12/81/41 
Actual Change % Change 
Total metropolitan counties............ 68,430 50,528 17,902 35.4 
New Englandiee. see. an. . nea. ce 318 5,841 1,472 25.2 
Middle, Atlantic tis wrouale ek naceein ct 31,837 26,159 5,678 21.7 
East. North: Central «i. a )5 oj sjede.s0 » 11,679 7,630 4,049 53.1 
‘West North Gentral. 0. : 0. has -- =. 3,043 1,979 1,064 53.8 
Sout Attantic!. este! . See! oe 3,095 2,084 1,010 48.5 
East South Central. 0. cs.c00005...055 1,181 740 441 59.6 
West South Central.................. 2,176 1,282 894 69.8 
WMonntainy. 26 se ais ate ocr ate ee 612 349 263 15.2 
LY ag 5 Aaa Perego ait are al 7,494 4,464 3,030 67.9 
Other Counties 
Total other counties..............-.s.+- 20,553 12,544 8,009 63.8 
New England: .pk.¢ cis nude pater cee 1,221 985 236 23.9 
MiddletAtiantics irre sie ci. se os es 2,588 1,966 622 31.6 
Mast North Centrally. sean coc. cae 4,847 3,043 1,804 59.3 
West. North, Central. 3. 2¢c tins ae sock 3,019 1,677 1,342 80.0 
SOURNEATUIELICS. So nc. e tae crt. ee 2,421 1,441 981 68.1 
East ‘South Central.)...00.282..225 $2. 1,415 822 594 72.2 
West South Central's. oe 2,077 1,117 960 85.9 
Rlouritammeaes f..6 6 sis Gales he - SE 1,197 637 560 87.9 
Pathicsscsea ae ese vi st ter Ge Skeet ee 1,767 856 911 106.5 
Financial Districts? 
San Francisco (Calif.)................-. 1,824 1,320 504 38.2 
Cook Connty (Ul) aa. deme oe veer o-cea. 4,610 3,272 1,338 40.9 
Saffollk (Maas). tigen te aun a ian se mes 2,227 1,811 416 23.0 
New York City, (Nay): secs ce skoss oo eae 20,584 17,401 3,183 18.3 
Philadelphia County..................- 2,507 2,016 491 24.4 
She Louies CibyauMoetes: | nti ch spose 844 651 193 29.6 


1Deposits of individuals, partnerships and corporations. Deposits of other banks and of national, state, and local gove 


ernments are not included. 
2As defined by the Bureau of the Census. 


3Counties or cities in which leading financial districts are situated. 


of interest to observe from the accompany- 
ing table that the increase, while greater 
in dollar amount in the larger cities, is per- 
centagewise much greater in rural areas 
and smaller urban centers. Among the 
main regions of the United States the only 


country as New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, St, Louis, and San Francisco, 
generally speaking, show the smallest per- 
centage increase of all. 
Freperick W. Jones 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Urban Real Estate Developments 


RBAN real-estate statistics are not 
abundant. It would, therefore, be 
difficult to obtain precise, factual confirm- 
ation of the statement recently made by 
the chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System to the 
effect that prices of urban homes have 
risen 40% to 50% during the war.’ 
Existing data, however, do make it 
clear that striking developments have oc- 
curred since 1941. Activity has sharply 
increased throughout the country, and so 
have prices. It is, moreover, difficult to 
trace any very close relationship between 
this revival of the real estate market in 
nonfarm areas and districts, and such 
series as income payments, increase in 
bank deposits, and growth in civilian 
population. 


RISES UNRELATED 


The volume of new mortgage loans 
made for home purchases (not home con- 
struction) is commonly accepted as an in- 
dicator of activity in the real-estate mar- 
ket, at least for homes. Table 3 shows 
the percentage increase in these loans 
from 1942 to 1943. With only a very 
few exceptions, a marked increase oc- 
curred in every state and in the District 
of Columbia. 

Table 3 lists certain other data, and 
close inspection of them reveals little re- 


1This statement was made at hearings before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on February 20, 1945. 
It was upon this occasion that Mr. Eccles suggested an 
excess-profits tax on gains from speculation in stock or 
real estate. A statement by the National Housing Agency 
more recently issued suggests urban real estate price in- 
creases ranging from 5% to 100% between 1940 and 1944. 


TABLE 1: 


URBAN REAL ESTATE MARKET, 1942-1944 


Source: National Association of Real Estate Boards 


Market Activity 


% Cities Reporting Greater Activity 


Selling Prices 


% Cities Reporting Higher Prices 


Area 


At At At At At At At At At 
6/42 1/43 7/43 5/44 9/44 6/42 1/43 7/43 5/44 9/44 
than than than than than than than than than than 
7/42 5/48 1/42 7/42 5/43 9/43 
United States.......... 49 87 88 84 
New England!.......... 24 85 67 79 
Central Atlantic........ 40 80 82 83 
SonthiBastay cissccsenie« 39 87 94 89 
Great Lakes), os: sipascs 56 85 90 84 
North Central.......... 23 88 98 96 
South Central.?; . 7.5... 67 97 85 82 
North West.<.5 5.205.006 50 92 85 58 
South West......:..... 84 | 100 100 82 
Rent control areas...... 54 92 88 82 
War industry areas. ..... ae 90 89 84 
Cities with population 
500,000 or over......... 36 100 94 88 
200,000 to 500,000...... 68 94 100 87 
100,000 to 200,000...... 47 98 97 84 
25,000 to 100,000...... 53 87 89 83 
Under 25,000........... 41 70 85 85 


1Regional groupings in this table are the same as those in Table 3. 


lationship between increased real-estate 
activity and the other series. The ten 
states leading in increased mortgage loans 
are, in, order named, Idaho, Florida, New 
Mexico, Oregon, California, Delaware, 
Montana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and 
Nevada. Only two of these states, Ore- 
gon and California, are among the first 
ten with population increase in metro- 
politan counties. Only Florida and Ore- 
gon are among the first ten showing in- 
crease in bank deposits in the larger ur- 


aDefense areas, 


ban centers. Idaho, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana and Nevada have no “metropolitan 
counties.” Three of the states, Florida, 
Oregon, and Nevada, are among the first 
ten with regard to increase in income pay- 
ments adjusted. 

Virginia, which is forty-seventh among 
the states with respect to increase in 
mortgage lending for home purchase, is 
first among all the states in increase in 
the civil population of its metropolitan 
counties. Arizona ranks forty-fifth in 


TABLE 2: PERCENTAGE OF CITIES REPORTING REAL ESTATE SHORTAGES 


Source: 


6/42 


United Stateses-c.c-n.eese oe 


64 73 
New, England ¥ arse vsceas «cist 80 6 
Central Atlantic; 7 aan... ose neat or 70), V3 
South Bagtso. den. yucca eee 50} 57 
(xreat Lakes 39 o..3 56 0 saiesie aoe 67 | 74 
North Centralss.9..<12-. fens hehe er 64 | 55 
South Central’ <-, 25727. 2. See 58 | 88 
Woxth Westa.nc crs. scot: 69 70 
South West) 9 5, bose ce ee 52 | 92 
Rent control areas..............-.- i 83 
War industry areas................. 71 - 
Cities with population 
5O0,000: Or OVEF i. oe aresseteaate 6 nas 67 70 
200,000 to 500,000............... 69 | 100 
TOD; 000 C0 200,000: eye een an ens 61 67 


25, GOGiTO. 100,000. ooo sn inn ators a 
Winder SBA 5 oo cecncne ie nce Ole 


Single Family Dwellings 


1/43 | 7/43 


Apartments 


5/44 6/42 | 1/43 | 7/43 | 5/44 | 9/44 
88 | 92 52 75 | 83 | 74 
93 | 91/100] 75 | 56) 82) 87] 86 
85 | 93°} 91 | 161) 64) 71) SLi 79 
92; 98; 94] 38; 39] 72] 94) 89 
85} 90; 95] 57| 62] 65) 81] 78 
81} 89}/ 91] 33] 41 72) 80} 4 
86 | 83} 96] 50] 85] 84] 68] 77 
93 | 96/100) 46] 50] 79) 89] 87 
100 | 96]; 94} 44] 92) 96] 91] 91 
94} 91 95 Ac 75 | 83] 84] 84 
92]; 91; 95] 61 a 80 | 85 
95 | 93; 100} 56] 60] 90] 98] 93 
94) 96) 97] 54] 89} 88] 91] 94 
87 | 90] 96] 60] 55 | 82] 79| 84 
49 71) 83 


53 72 | 82 


‘Regional groupings in this table are the same as those in Table 3. 


National Association of Real Estate Boards 


Retail Business Space 


1/43 | 7/43 | 5/44 | 9/44 


2 3] 14 5 
0 0 3 0 
0 1 2 t 
0 3] 23 3 
8 3] 12 13 
0 0 6 4 
0 5} 19 22 
0 Oo; 19 36 
8 7| 33 45 
2 3 16 17 
me 3} 17 19 
0 0 0 12 
0 0 13 29 
0 QO} 24 27 
1 5| 18 15 
4 3 14 138 
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TABLE 3: 


NEW MORTGAGE LOANS FOR HOME PURCHASE, BY STATES, 


COMPARED WITH CHANGES IN INCOME PAYMENTS, BANK DEPOSITS, AND 
CIVILIAN POPULATION 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Treasury Department; Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration 


Civilian Estimated Vol- 


Income Bank Deposits? | Population of | ume? of New 
Payments! in Metropolitan | Metropolitan |Mortgage Loans 

Regions Adjusted Counties Poa for Home 

% hance % Change % Chan Purchase 

1939-1943 Dec. 31, 1941-48] April 1, 1940- % Change 

ov. 1, 1943 1942-1943 

Total United States................ 90.2 +60.2 
WNevenmpland sf. .ceients.t «+ Mees 77.0 +16.1 
(CHTTICE CH] | Be ee ea ne eee ae 99.2 +43.0 
Mera e as tec ABs s <a nee ael> nels Sebel, Ae 103.4 +41.0 
MASSRCHUSCEES KS... co.s <iiele Mos 6 = 0) Blehs ans 64.2 2.2 
IMEWHELAINDSHING: 85.4 <-cftliiclete at «Jeter 41.8 +16.5 
Nenodevislandies... .4.. fhe. keen dale ed 102.3 +108.4 
CRTC EM MSR: 2-0. NOE Bete tes. ARIS See Qs, ||P) > a armel] pale tee ae +102.7 
Central Atlantic'................... 68.9 1.9 2.6 +43.4 
Me NBER ea «tS cle cscs c/a ae # vraerrele 86.5 2.5 6.2 +138.0 
District of Columbia................. 81.3 -3.3 24.2 +25 .2 
RA SEIMIATEC bee, cist an Mer elope cist, dkny « © 118.4 38.2 14.7 -8.4 
Sats JESS: Si ey aren Aer 85.2 $5.1 =1.8 +28.1 
Re Gr Kee een tee Ws ree e 53.0 19.6 -7.5 +45 .4 
GHASVIVATIAI ys cc pb sire ois > sleds wien 69.6 25.0 -5.1 +41.1 
WAN OIA tiers: Welacianiabgtin otis s »%,<15 1ST 2S 43.3 32.0 +12.6 
GELS Vinh ae 68.4 39.7 1.0 +65.0 
SMITE ASE Ae Nos Pa ces ease 58 132-5 66.8 8.4 +112.3 
Pdapaninte: ek Sees eee ot 167.1 67.0 13.8 +42.8 
Rileoriclneeet: saat ae «2.274 ales a Aledo KWes gre 145.1 88.0 12.1 +254.6 
RRCOTEIA Nee Sees Area) Gu ee ai etiatagres 129.3 67.4 10.2 +105.5 
IS BESVIEC 2) 3) es RRERE DINE eT Oe CE a 156.5 58.6 3:3 +59.8 
rere Arona, ..c..2.c.csse es eben es 104.9 49.3 -7.1 +104.4 
BantinGarolmasiens ola Uke are ees o. 144.0 17 25.4 +76.1 
BP TIESR OE TS Sha css to aite sional: oveltstore 121.1 57.8 4.1 +83 .2 
Grea ESUABR OB 2s hac wes vin b Say. tugs wets 94.6 52.5 tA | +54.6 
(ae ie aR FR 74.2 42.4 =1.8 +76.3 
ee ee ee 113.8 56.9 5.3 +61.5 
PRPRNICH U0 he oo oct reiereis eee Mold oe 90.5 55.4 7.0 +52.0 
ter Be Ak 65 tebe shiek. 116.3 78.3 7.1 +109.3 
RR Enns sunt yamiatienners 97.6 51.8 2.9 +39.3 
Sai VX CEs cl Seen ae cee ner 68.1 62.8 -3.0 +68.9 
RMON ay Fs Peas ss fe eal» eran 050 aaa. x 61.0 53.5 -5.3 +87.5 
Binet ors RY Oa 50.2 58.2 4.0 +134.7 
Pe TAS he Ace ites cel, NRA. Renae 81.4 94.5 -3.3 +46.9 
MEMS tA. Folk oe cease caaid «dene SEG ede dba dW Behe +118.8 
SOUND Ee) ed a Ee eee a cg, eSAee a +70.1 
STG) CES a a 85.4 -0.4 +39.6 
Sorte Central... os. cles es es oe 102.5 7.6 +76.1 
veoh SDT Bae, hs iss Ria Se are 102.0 6.2 +55 .4 
OUT YTEL COE ae Pn 82.3 6.3 +50.1 
UO LTC Ugh ae ee See Ieee ee ae 129.0 2.5 +74.1 
COLON PROT ot pn i aap EES ge 120.9 4.2 +25 .6 
LESS yes 2 ean SO Nats 1.4 +74.8 
Pere EMO Eee ict GARI ote we acs nn ee O45 Site 1 +150.7 
PRIANGMINS Joe niet a artes bso cd 92.8 +121.8 
SN NEPI IE Son os uaa bine in coyaaie Cr 119.4 +112.9 
North West 135.2 +96.2 
BNI RETO Th Sav edits chaise PA Al selenite hk Yes eos +372 .4 
OCLC, eae a re, a 40.0 Blam ee ec lee Stes te. +135 .6 
MRCU OSes OF shout vss 5.» io och ah on 151.6 +148 .9 
Os ama aialelin aaa ee ee 167.5 +49.8 
VET het ee, SOUSs BP ken glad at. Son +109 .2 
South West.. 135.5 +77.2 
AERA ore, i 5 5 Meine 4 ais, a cette as 143.6 +20.5 
MD UIN Sree. 75> <7 SREY foc. sia hete® <i 134.0 +148.0 
DOSES acieanre sixties «Fb \sjabGie» «6. de 1895S * ls den Bes.cum tht Bice doe +119.8 
ee ee eee ee 159.5 +30 .2 


aa payments, less net income payments of farm 


eae of aareesks erships, and corporations; 
a oh pcmnntel a deposits. 
by erat pico. and loan associations. 


real-estate activity, first in increase in 
bank deposits in its metropolitan count- 
ies, eighth as to increase in income pay- 


‘The groupings of states by regions are not those 
ordinarily encountered. The groupings in this table 
are arranged to make them comparable with those in 
Tables 2 and 3. 


ments and twelfth in increase in popula- 
tion in its metropolitan counties. Utah 
ranks forty-first in increased real-estate 


activity, second as to increase in income 
payments, and fourteenth in increase in 
civilian population. 

Surveys at intervals throughout the pe- 
riod here under study have been made by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Certain of their results are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. The association pre- 
sents its data in a form which renders 
difficult direct comparison with those al- 
ready shown. Moreover, regions rather 
than states are shown separately. How- 
ever in a general way, the figures of the 
association confirm the trends shown in 
Table 3, and, in addition, suggest that 
the larger increases in prices have oc- 
curred in those regions where activity has 
increased the most. 


SCARCITY IN HOUSES 


The supply situation has become gener- 
ally acute only in dwellings, according to 
the evidence contained in Table 2. A 
rough correspondence is evident between 
the areas where these shortages are most 
frequent and the rate of activity and 
prices. 

There is a suggestion in Tables 1 and 
2 that the rate of increase in market ac- 
tivity, market prices, and even in the 
extent of shortages may have declined 
somewhat after about the middle of 1944. 
Of the cities covered, 66% reported great- 
er activity in September, 1944, than in 
September, 1943. In May, 1944, 83% of 
the cities reported greater activity than in 
the same month a year earlier. Higher 
prices were reported by 84% of the cities 
in September, 1944, against 88% in May 
of that year. 

A somewhat similar change has been 
apparent in the supply of apartments. 


URBAN MORTGAGES 


Statistics of urban mortgage indebted- 
ness are scanty and regularly appear only 
after a considerable lag. Such data as 
are available do not suggest an increase 
in indebtedness nearly proportional to 
the greater activity or the higher prices 
reported. 

“Overhang”—that is, properties owned 
by lending agencies as a result of fore- 
closures or other arrangements to sat- 
isfy debt—declined from $725 million at 
the end of December, 1942, to $456 mil- 
lion at the end of December, 1943, ac- 
cording to the FHLBA. During 1944, the 
HOLC further reduced its real-estate 
holdings from $94‘million to $11 million, 
while insured savings and loan associ- 
ations reduced theirs 43% to $24 million. 


Freverick W. Jones 
Division of Business Statistics 
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On the Business Front 


UNITIONS production fell off 1% 

from December to January, despite 

a slight rise in total industrial production. 
The Federal Reserve index (1935-1939= 
100) of industrial activity in January was 


Table 1: Annual Capacity, Production, and Shipments of Steel 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
Thousands of Net Tons 


Ingot Capacity! 


Ingot Production! 


234; up t ints from the stable level y fF Copeity | Suara 
» up two poin Ss trom e Stable leve. ear El All ol pect y eer er 
prevailing through the previous three eae phe Stee Total. | Operation 
months. Manufacturing output also rose jogg ss 1,725 | 81,829 | 3,212 | 52,799 64.5 | 32,517 
two points over the December index fig- 1940.................00200000. 1,883 | 81,619 4,966 | 66,983 82.1 | 38,272 
ure. 10415. oe cs ee 2,586 | 84,152 | 8.206 | 89,839 97.3 | 60,943 
‘ sas Me dec, | DARE R EAE oe eee 3,738 | 88,570 | 11,626 | 86,032 96.8 | 60,591 

‘Trends in munitions and total indus- jojo str tenn 4,555 | 90,293 | 13,150 | 88,837 98.1 | 62,210 
trial production have been closely parallel jg4q 017 ey a 5,351 | 93,652 | 10,525 89,076 95.4 | 63,235 
since each series passed its peak late in July 1, 1944................... 5,372 | 94,055 aati a 
1943. The changes in the past several OES FS Sits oe tebe ious toed 5,456 95,505 


months are so slight, even though opposite 
in January, that they indicate practically 
no change in the relation between the two, 
or in their general levels over a period 
of nearly a year. The January dip of 1% 
in munitions output was precisely the op- 


Industrial and Munitions Production 
Sources: Federal Reserve; War Production Board 
Index Numbers, 1943 =100 
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posite of the planned trend. Arctic weather 
and the resultant tie-ups in transportation 
and fuels were important causes of the 
slowdown, along with the stringent labor 
situation. 


SOME JANUARY RECORDS HIGH 


Steel ingot, refined copper and lumber 
production in January were lower than in 
both December and January of last year. 


ease ioe for castings in peo producing ingots. Total capacity and iene include crucible, which in past 


few. ears has become almost negligible. 


Capacity as of January 1. 


cluded are shipments from one steel company to another for further processing. Prior to 1941 this column represents 


net ae for use in United States. 


Comparatively good production records 
in various industries in January were aid- 
ed by high rates of activity at the begin- 
ning of the month, but subsequently many 
operating rates declined sharply until 
about mid-February. Since then, there 
has been substantial recovery. Steel pro- 
vides an excellent example. Its rate of 
operation in the first week of the year was 
94.3% on the revised capacity basis. By 
early February it had slumped below 88%, 
an unusually low level since 1940. In the 
second half of February the rate was 
a bit higher than at the first of the year. 


STEEL RETARDED 


January steel ingot output was nearly 
200,000 tons smaller than December, and 
that month was slightly less than the 
1944 average. This January setback had 
little to do with output of munitions in 
that month, but will be felt in the sub- 
sequent two or three months, particularly 
with February steel operations remaining 
handicapped. The production problem in 


the chief raw material of munitions is il- 
lustrated in the fact that while ingot 
capacity increased almost two million tons 
in 1944, actual output rose less than a 
million tons. (See Table 1.) 

Shipments of finished products made 
slightly more progress than ingots in 1944 
as a whole, though monthly shipments in 
the latter part of the year lagged behind 
corresponding 19438 figures. Manpower, 
rather than facilities, limit steel. The next 
critical problem appears to be a sufficiency 
of bituminous coal, since steel would be 
one of the very first industries affected in 
any stoppage of fuel production. 

Orders for steel have been a little lighter 
in the past few weeks, but so far this year 
the flood of buying has been so great as 
to fill most departments to the end of 
the year. By that time conditions may be 
so altered that many unfilled orders may 
not be wanted. A somewhat similar con- 
dition prevails in brass and aluminum mill 
products. 

(Continued on page 93) 


Table 2: Federal Financial Statistics 
Source: Treasury Department 
Millions of Dollars 


1944 


Slab zine production, cotton consumption, ‘oe January 
and the output of rayon, paper, shoes, a ne ee a ee 2. Lee 
soft coal and electric power were higher eh wiaies tao sage 8,465 ~ ae — 56,049 | 54,217 
: * h, e war loans. . a 04 618 1,780 
than. in’ December. “More detailed "cour Wyo nats |. ti. 7,551| 7,503| 7,401| 7,479| 7,138] 51,703 | 49,008 
parisons are shown in the full-page table, —_Qther expenditures. . 443 962 42 464 396 | 3,828] 3,434 
“Selected Business Indicators.” Zinc ship- Revenues........... 3,421 5,321 2,112 1,863 2,706 | 22,807 | 22,502 
ments set a new record and copper prod- Pit i halter ae wes ane ae ous Be cr 33,242 | 31, ue 
p j orking balance. ..... ; , , , , . 
ucts approached their best previous at- eb (total).......... 233,938 | 232,144 | 216,587 | 211,807 | 174,933 
tainments. War savings bonds 
Ep Pines FRB indexes en materials, Ales tier see. 1,074 2,386 1,023 695 1,698 8,598 8,676 
su as me t+ 
petites ta hse poco = penne : phen fetes eo Redemptions........ 333 359 876 395 181 2,232 1,108 


manufactures, 


aLess than $500,000. 


Selected Business Indicators 


Percentage Change 


1945 1944 
January December November October January January, January, 
1945 1945 
Industrial Production 
otal (ERB) (S)sci28 isnae oeasieiar 1935-89=100 || p 234 232 2392 232 243 +0.9 8.7 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-89=100 |p 251 249 248 248 262 +0.8 4.2 
Durable goods (FRB) (S)....... 1935-39=100 |p 345 343 341 845 369 +0.6 -6.5 
telcos et ete 000 net tons 7178 |r ‘7,861 1,274 7,616 7,587 2.5 -5.4 
PUP AVON nw Ge. o a sale eee coiteis se 000 net tons 4,945 4,999 4,904 5,200 5,276 -1.1 -6.3 
Copper (refined).............- net tons 67,726 82,649 | 87,145 89,068 | 92,781 -18.1 -27.0 
Lead (refined)...............- net tens 49,099 46,052 42,842 42,997 49,768 +6.6 -1.3 
MANNA) ek. selsles «ood s cee / net tons 70,492 |r 70,035 67,432 68,781 84,066 +0.7 -16.1 
amma ber ied Arlo assiticraieyeels ole million bd. ft. n.d 2,072 2,365 2,658 2,500a -12.4b -17.1¢ 
Machine tools!.......... HOD > 000 dollars p 37,498 |r 36,784 36,277 37,516 56,363 +1.9 -33.5 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-89=100 |} p 433 |r 431 |r 422 |r 428 461 +0.5 6.1 
ansportation equip.(FRB). . .|| 1985-89 = 100 p 706 708 |r 698 703 154 0.3 6.4 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S).. .|| 1935-89 = 100 176 173 |r 173 169 176 41.7 0 
MSOtLOR eae ei etee sea bales 849,945 760,740 836,541 795,379 818,724 +11.7 +3.8 
\NIGTELE oe See se Bane SCRE million pounds| na. |p 49.6 |r 54.4 54.4 50.24 -8.8b -1.2¢ 
Rayon yarn’... vivre spaces million pounds 49.8 49.0 48.3 47.8 41.5 +1.6 +20.0 
Food Steg an (FRB) (S).. .|| 1985-39 = 100 155 |r 154 |r 154 148 154 +0.6 +0.6 
Fe cals (FRB) (S)ivs eprswex 1985-39 = 100 318 |r bat aig 307 |r 307 364 +1.9 -12.6 
Newsprint, North American. ..|) short tons } 351,737 328,022 346,899 344,198 323,875 +7.2 +8.6 
Paper os tec. Sieiicweasenees % of capacity 86.7 |r 82.4 |r 90.6 92.5 88.7 +5.2 -2.3 
RADETDOST foty o,ciai Bstoicin io aug o> % of capacity 91 85 95 95 90 +7.1 +1.1 
Boots and shoes............ . «|| thous. of pairs || e 39,000 35,758 | r 39,508 40,760 37,170 +8.9 +4.8 
Cigarettes (small)*............ millions 20,077 17,826 20,554 19,771 20,115 +12.6 0.2 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1985-89=100 |p __ 140 137 143 143 139 42.2 +0.7 
Bituminous coal.............. 000 net tons | p 52,200 44,735 50,215 51,500 53,975 +16.7 =3.$ 
Anthracite: deci i. .deevce es 1 000 net tons |p 4,241 4,570 5,088 5,603 5,028 ~7.2 -15.7 
Crude petroleum®............. | 000 barrels e 4,730 |e 4,720 4,747 4,740 4,380 +0.2 +8.0 
Electric powert.......... Svar eins sial pias } million kwh | 4,554 4,492 4,416 4,358 4,536 +1.4 +0.4 
ROOMISEPAEEION SS 6 oo (cine wieys «oye syeyniseis | 000 dollars 140,949 188,481 164,850 144,845 159,238 25.2 -11.5 
Heavy engineering—Public®........ | 000 dollars 13,958 19,464 19,074 26,153 33,041 -28.3 -57.8 
Heavy engineering—Private®....... | 000 dollars 8,091 3,851 6,874 5,646 6,089 |} +110.1 +382.9 
Munitions Production.......... 1943 =100 n.d. 109 109 112 117a 0b 6 .8¢ 
PR ROMAGOBUES cic tcc eo. viclalnioa asin oe ays | million dollars 7,551 7,503 7,401 7,479 7,138 +0.6 +5.8 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total#................ | thousand cars 751.6 137.5 832.7 899.3 790.3 +1.9 4.9 
Carloadings, miscellaneous‘......... thousand cars 367.6 365.7 395.1 413.4 363.7 +0.5 +1.1 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 181.8 |r 189.6 r 186.9 161.2a —4.1b +12.8¢ 
Department store sales (S)......... 1985-39 = 100 200 193 210 194 175 +3.6 +14.3 
- Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-89 = 100 n.d. 157.8 |r 169.6 | r 175.7 155.7a —7.0b +1.3¢ 
Rural retail trade (S).............- 1929-31 = 100. n.d. 158.5 219.0 189.5 135.0a —29 .9b +13.7c 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’........ 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 183.6 179.4 186.5 164.0a +2.3b +12 .0¢ 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,572 3,212 3,772 4,088 3,089 +11.2 +15.6 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 1926 =100 p 104.9 |p 104.7 | p 104.4 104.1 103.3 +0.2 +1.5 
epee AB CCTINN oo os. ois eons senses 1926 =100 115.1 114.6 113.8 118.2 112.2 +0.4 +2.6 
Semimanufactured articles........ 1926 =100 94.9 94.8 94.8 94.8 93.2 +0.1 +1.8 
Manufactured products.......... 1926=100 p 101.3 |p 101.1 101.1 101.0 100.2 +0.2 +1.1 
ARE DIOMUCEE Le 5. 4:00 s'eie:sveie.s eis sis 1926=100. 126.2 125.5 124.4 123.4 121.8 +0.6 +3.6 
HLM eth: Seve ce nice «aime @alearea’ 1926 =100 104.7 105.5 105.1 104.2 104.9 -0.8 0.2 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)‘........ 1929 = 100 96.5 96.4 94.8 94.5 95.9 +0.1 +0.6 
Sensitive farm (NICB)‘............ 1929=100 124.4 123.4 123.2 124.7 120.1 +0.8 +3 .6 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926 =100 p 101.2 101.2 100.5 |r 100.3 99.8 0 +1.4 
Securities | 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 108.4 104.7 102.7 103.5 94.6 +3.5 +14.6 
MMI. Saker caeere ltteers ee 1935-39 = 100 110.4 106.4 104.6 105.6 96.4 +3.8 414.5 
EAHOORUS Stoo, - Ak. deostaso jeivivic a 1935-39 = 100 120.7 113.9 104.9 103.4 91.0 +6.0 +32 .6 
Ieee es cer ain tee weiss 1935-89 = 100 93.8 92.4 92.1 92.7 86.7 +1.5 +8.2 
Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 50,813 38,203 22,132 23,149 24,249 +33.0 +109.5 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 2.97 2.98 3.02 3.02 3.11 -0.3 4.5 
Financial Indicators - 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|} million dollars |} 40,292 45,490 40,312 |r $8,309 37,960 -11.4 +6.1 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 42,741 18,681 22,816 | 130,618 87,773 || +128.8 +13.2 
Refunding issues.................- 000 dollars 272,280 114,104 $35,894 617,535 122,683 +138 .6 +121.9 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans‘. .|| million dollars 6,399 6,454 6,287 6,130 6,353 -0.9 +0.7 
National i income payments......... million dollars na. |p 14,388 |r 13,253 |r 18,684 13,5574 +8.65 +6.1e 
Money in circulation, end of month.|| million dollars |] p 25,293 25,307 25,019 24,425 20,529 -0.1 +23 .2 


SAdijusted for seasonal — 1Shipments *Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals 3Average daily 
‘Engineering News- —average 7Grocery and combination chain store sales aDecember, 1943 bPercentage chan, 
change, December, 1943, to December, 1944. dLess than 0.05%  cEstimated Preliminary Revised n.a.Not available 
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Chronicle of Business 


January 

30 United States signs cIviL AIR AGREE- 
MENT with Iceland. Secretary Ickes 
asks continuation of emergency COAL 
distribution program in East and 
Northeast. 


31 Government’s new policy schedules re- 
equipment of American armies in 
Europe after V-E day; RECONVERSION 
plans ‘scrapped. United States Ex- 
PORT TRADE in 1944 breaks record. 


February 


1 Official estimates of cuTBack of war 
output after V-E day reduced to 
17%. OPA cuts ceilings on OUTER- 
WEAR about 8%, effective March 1; 
manufacturers’ gross margins to be 
cut 20% below 1943. Partial four- 
day embargo placed on cCIvILiIAN 
FREIGHT in eight eastern states and 
District of Columbia, effective Feb- 
ruary 3. 


2 OCR lists 20 essential civilian TEXTILE 
groups. OWI says three years’ peak 
output of AuToMoBILES will be re- 
quired to fill postwar demand. Three- 
day embargo put on use of natural 
and mixed GAs in amusement places 
in seven eastern states. 


4. Navy schedules extensive expansion 
of output of ser ENGINES. Army’s 
1945 needs for CANNED FRUIT and 
VEGETABLES exceed earlier estimate. 
Government acts to insure prompt 
placing of subcontracts and purchase 
orders to prevent COMPONENT short- 
age. OPA allows individual price 
ADJUSTMENTS for makers of two 
groups of building materials to raise 
output of low-end goods. 


5 WPB says component shortages kept 
December army TRUCK production 
behind schedule. War Department 
issues letters of intent for 700 Loco- 
MOTIVES for France in next two years. 


6 Manufacturers are asked to make 3 
million more RADIO TUBES a month. 
Program for TEXTILE LOW-END Goops 
drastically cut. OPA raises price ceil- 
ings on manganese STEEL CASTINGS. 
New FIGHTER PLANE with rear pro- 
peller announced by Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. 


7 Critical shortage of automobile stor- 
AGE BATTERIES threatens transporta- 
tion. All cANNED PouLtrRY allocated 
to Armed Forces, effective February 
14. Top WPB priority granted to 
$9 million NATURAL GAs pipe line to 
Ohio; completion scheduled Novem- 
ber 1. Furloughed soldiers step up 
West coast TIRE OuTPUT 50%. War 
plants whose contracts are canceled 


or cut back and which can resume 
war production get preference in 
SPOT AUTHORIZATION. 


8 Army and Navy Munitions Board 


recommends ten-year plan for stock 
PILING strategic and critical materials. 
WFA cuts civilian soap supply to 
85% of 1940-1941 average. Automo- 
bile industry halts RECONVERSION 
planning as war needs increase. WPB 
orders monthly ALUMINUM INGOT pro- 
duction increased by 10 million 
pounds. 


12 WPB assumes control of MatTcH pro- 


duction and distribution. ODT asks 
130-hour work week for om TANK 
TRUCKS. 


13 OPA raises PIG IRON price ceiling, 


first such rise since control began in 
June, 1941. Monthly military needs 
for DRY CELL BATTERIES are 70% 
above January shipments, reports 


WPB. 


14 WPB cuts use of carson BLACK. Vin- 


son cancels war contracts of E. A. 
Laboratories, Inc., and denies priori- 
ties for materials, for lack of compli- 
ance with WLB order. War Depart- 
ment increases by $1.6 billion the 
1945 procurement program for war 
MATERIALS, prepared a month earlier. 
Use of PropANE Gas for civilians re- 
duced to meet war plant needs. 


15 Vinson and WLB agree on procedure 


for handling demands for “fringe” 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS. Second-quarter 
STEEL supplies estimated by WPB 
to be 3 million tons below require- 
ments, chiefly because of lack of la- 
bor. Treasury Department lifts ban 
on COMMERCIAL and BUSINESS COM- 
MUNICATIONS with Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. WPB 
tightens controls on COPPER WIRE. 


16 Federal liquor taxes in 1944 exceed 


$2 billion for first time. France has 
7,000 usable Locomotives, compared 
with prewar stock of 18,000. 


18 OPA sets ceilings on low and medium- 


priced COTTON CLOTHING, effective 
March 5. Office of War Utilities dis- 
closes some vital war plants have 
been closed by gas shortage in Ap- 
palachian area. War and Navy De- 
partments force OPA to increase to 
10% the prorir MARGIN on packing 
costs for companies selling to gov- 
ernment agencies. France expects to 
buy $1 billion worth of crvm1an 
Goons from United States in 1945. 
Army seizes American Enka Corpora- 
tion TIRE FABRIC plant. 


19 Byrnes announces midnight curfew for 
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all places of AMUSEMENT on Febru- 
ary 26. Shortage of CARBON BLACK 
delays use in camelback for tire re- 
capping. Meat production 25% be- 
low last year, with government de- 
mands increasing. WPB and OPA 
direct that 80% of civilian woolen 
and cotton supply and 75% of rayon 
and other synthetic goods be set 
aside for Low- and MEDIUM-PRICED 
CLOTHING, effective April 14. 


20 WLB orders minimum TEXTILE WAGE 


of 55 cents an hour, subject to review 
by OPA of effect on prices. Lrnp- 
LEASE shipments to Allies total $35.3 
billion. United States offers to fur- 
nish to France $1.6 billion in con- 
SUMER GOops- and $900 million in 
capital equipment. 


21 Inrer-AMERICAN CONFERENCE opens 


at Mexico City to plan transition 
economic policy. 


22 WLB recommends no change be made 


in Little Steel formula “so long as the 
war economy continues in its present 
dimensions.” ODT warns of TRANS- 
PORTATION breakdown during, sum- 
mer unless all usable tires are re- 
paired and recapped. WLB reports 
59 million proof gallons of BEVERAGE 
ALCOHOL produced in January, about 
60% of total alcohol output for the 
month. 


23 WPB slashes second-quarter allot- 


ments of metal for civilian TRANS- 
PORTATION EQUIPMENT 30% below 
level asked by ODT. 


25 Less chemicals allotted to civilians in 


February. Navy Department dis- 
closes SHIPYARDS engaged in naval 
construction will be cut from 175 
to 70 next summer and 30 at end of 
year. 


26 Lewis serves notice of possible srru- 


MINOUS COAL strike in 30 days if 
wage contract negotiations fail; Ickes 
announces return of 72  soft-coal 
mines to private owners. United 
States delegates to Inter-American 
Conference propose economic charter 
promoting FREE TRADE and PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE. 


27 WLB authorizes 55-cent hourly mint- 


MUM wack for all industries if prices 
are not affected. sLaB zINC put under 
WPB allocation, effective April 1. 
Second-quarter allotments of CARBON 
STEEL and copper for consumers’ du- 
rable goods cut by WPB. 


28 WPB extends for ninety days ban on 


SPOT AUTHORIZATION in labor-short 
areas. Army reports development of 
speediest JET ENGINE PLANE. 
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(Continued from page 90) 


CONSUMERS HIT AGAIN 


These circumstances reflect heavy si- 
multaneous operations on several military 
fronts, together with the decision to re- 
equip European forces that are to be 
transferred to the Orient. Thus the rea- 
son is made evident for such actions as 
the return of zinc to the allocation sys- 
tem, the curtailment of civilian lead con- 
sumption (see page 94), drastic reduc- 
tions for the second quarter in steel going 
to transportation and consumer durable 
goods, and in copper for civilian durable 
goods. Critical situations in tires and coal 
are analyzed below and on page 99. 

Added to the well-known difficulties of 
supply in textiles and meats are such new 
developments as the increased 1945 set- 
aside of canned vegetables, reduced civil- 


ian supply of soap, and the night-life cur- 
few. 

Shortages and controls have become so 
general and order books so extended that 
any major military development would 
open the way to more widespread revision 
of industrial activity than has been wit- 
nessed in several years. 

War costs in January continued to rise 
moderately, while most other items in the 
federal financial situation maintained their 
recent trends. War savings bond sales, 
however, have slumped. Sales in the first 
seven months of the fiscal year 1945 were 
slightly below the corresponding total for 
the same period in the fiscal year 1944, 
while redemptions were fully twice as 
great. 


Wiu1am J. Nowe 
Division of Business Statistics 


Military Needs Dominate Tire Industry 


IRE manufacturers have been asked 

to increase production of heavy-duty 
truck tires by 75% in 1945. Greatly in- 
creased military demand for these tires 
has reversed the upward trend in passen- 
ger-car-tire output in 1944. This situation 
emphasizes the urgent need for additional 
labor in rubber factories. New orders also 
affect the closely allied rayon tire-cord 
and carbon-black industries, necessitating 
conservation of existing supplies until new 
facilities can come into production. 

In 1944, 14.7 million truck and bus 
tires were produced, almost double the 
1939 output of 7.7 million heavy tires. 
Direct and indirect military needs in 1945, 
including essertial civilian requirements, 
have been estimated at 24,250,000 truck 
tires, or 9.6 million more than last year. 
The annual rate of production in January, 
1945, was reported to be 18 million tires, 
but increased capacity planned to come 
into operation during the year, together 
with more manpower, is expected to raise 
the rate to 28 million. 


NEW PLANTS PROJECTED 


By the middle of February, 1945, the 
Defense Plant Corporation had author- 
ized funds for seventeen heavy truck-tire 
projects, part of a program to increase 
capacity by 6 million tires this year. A 
rubber company executive stated that 
with the cooperation of the government, 
the industry expected to meet the in- 
creased requirements. 

New limitations have been placed on 
the use of rayon tire cord which has as- 


sumed an increasingly important role in 
building tires. Available supplies are be- 
ing directed into the output of the most 
critical types of heavy-duty tires. The 
WPB in February prohibited the use of 
rayon cord in small truck tires of the 
standard highway type, or in mud-snow 
tread military tires, for which cotton tire 
cord will be used. The order also pro- 
hibited the use of new rayon cord in 
manufacturing tire repair materials, ef- 
fective February 15. 

Stepped-up rubber production early this 
year required sudden curtailment of the 
carbon-black supply for some products 
until new facilities can augment the 
amount available—possibly by late spring, 
according to WPB’s rubber bureau. A 
limitation has been placed on the total 
amount of carbon black permitted in the 
manufacture of each rubber product. 

No reductions in carbon black were 
listed for tank and half-track equipment 
or for special combat. tires. For heavy- 
duty truck and bus tires, tubes and tire 
flaps the reduction amounted to 5%, while 
for passenger-car and jeep tires the reduc- 
tion was 25%. These and other restric- 
tions became effective February 15. In 
cases where reductions were relatively 
small, the quality of the end product will 
not be appreciably affected, but where 
reduction is more severe, quality, say 
the technical consulting committees of the 
rubber bureau, will suffer in proportion 
to the curtailment. 

The drive to obtain sufficient labor to 
operate existing tire plants on a three- 


shift basis resulted in a net addition of 
3,614 workers between the end of No- 
vember, 1944, and February, 1945. An- 
other 2,322 persons were needed by the 
beginning of March, and possibly 1,500 
more if furloughed soldiers have to be re- 
placed. Along with the rise in employ- 
ment, output increased and absenteeism 
was cut in half. The above requirement 
figures do not include manpower needed 
for the new tire plants. 


AIRPLANE TIRES 


More than 1.4 million plane tires were 
produced in 1944 as compared with 33,- 
000 in 1939. The largest gain was made 
during 1942, when output increased from 
17,000 to 625,000. Unit production of all 
types of tires declined in 1942, (see 
the chart) because of the drastic decline in 
passenger-car tires. The total has not 
yet recovered the pre-Pearl Harbor unit 
total, but it must be remembered that 
considerably more milling time is required 
in the preparation of stock for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber tires. A single 
bomber or heavy-duty military tire may 
take twenty times as much rubber as an 
average passenger-car tire. 


PASSENGER-CAR TIRES 


In the three years before Pearl Harbor, 
Passenger-car-tire output averaged close 
to 50 million units. In the year after our 
entrance into war, when the sources of 
90% of our crude rubber were cut off by 
Japan, the number of passenger-car tires 
produced was only 2.5 million. 


United States Tire Production, by 
Type 
Source: Rubber Manufacturing Association 
Billions of Tires 
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More than 18 million synthetic passen- 
ger-car tires were produced in 1944, and 
the industry had expected to turn out 
21.8 million in 1945. However, the urgent 
military need for heavy-duty tires and 
the shortage of carbon black, which must 
be used with GR-S, may interrupt this 
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schedule. Only the most essential civilian 
needs may be met at present. 


USE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


GR-S synthetic rubber has been pro- 
duced primarily for use in tires and has 
done a good but not entirely satisfactory 
job. Tire engineers report that a passen- 
ger-car tire made completely of GR-S 
synthetic is 88% as good as a prewar 
natural rubber tire. 

Synthetic rubber used in 1944 was 
565,000 tons, as compared with 6,000 


Storage Battery 


EFLECTING a strengthening de- 
mand, production of automotive 
storage batteries for replacement purposes 
rose to 19 million in 1944, from 17 mil- 
lion in 1943, or nearly 12%. 

Battery production fell after automo- 
bile manufacture was suspended in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, but picked up in 1943 and 
1944. By the first of this year it had 
reached the highest point in seventeen 
years, but is now expected to drop below 
peak 1944 levels as a result of a WPB 
order limiting lead use in replacement 
battery manufacture for civilian account. 

Production of replacement batteries re- 
flected the rise in car and truck registra- 
tions from 1932 through 1941. Output of 
this product also paralleled the decline in 
vehicle registrations coincident with sus- 
pension of automobile manufacture and 
gasoline rationing in 1942. The adoption 
of gasoline rationing on the East coast 
in March, 1942, resulted in laying up 
some cars in dead storage. A sharp drop 
also occurred in automobile registrations 
after the enactment of nationwide gaso- 
line rationing in December, 1942. 


BIG REPLACEMENT DEMAND 


Car registrations dropped from 28 mil- 
lion in 1942 to 26 million in 1943 and 25.4 
million at the end of 1944. The 1943 de- 
cline was attributable primarily to the 
dead storage of passenger cars,. The rela- 
tively small withdrawal of 600,000 passen- 
ger cars in 1944, (1.4 million less than in 
1943) is attributable, however, primarily 
to older-car mortality. 

The acceleration in demand for storage 
batteries which developed in 1943 and 
1944 reflects deterioration in storage bat- 
teries caused by restricted use of passen- 
ger cars under gasoline rationing. It also 
reflects average older age of cars on the 
road, as new cars disappear. 

The small ration of 1.85 gallons of gaso- 


tons in 1941. According to an industry 
source, synthetics made up 85% of the 
total rubber consumed last year. Require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1945, an- 
nounced by the WPB, call for five times 
as much synthetic as crude rubber. The 
nation’s stock pile of natural rubber has 
been reduced to about 98,000 tons, which 
is 42,000 tons below the minimum con- 
sidered “comfortable.” 


F. H. Frazer 
Division of Business Statistics 


Supply Critical 


Automobile Registrations and Replace- 
ment Battery Production 


Source: Association of American Battery Manufacturers; 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
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line a week permitted the holder of an A 
card does not generally allow sufficient 
driving to recharge batteries in passenger 
cars. Severe weather also accelerates de- 
terioration. Consequently, demand for re- 
placement batteries increased sharply in 
the two years through 1944. 

Battery production is closely correlated 
with demand in view of this product’s per- 
ishable characteristics. Therefore, a ratio 
between replacement battery production 
and total car registrations furnishes a 
good indication of replacement battery 
demand. At the end of 1944, 64% of the 
total registered vehicles were equipped 
with replacement batteries, whereas 47% 
were thus equipped in 1942. 

Storage batteries usually account for 
28% of lead used annually, or more than 


for any other use, although a consider- 
able amount also goes into cable coverings 
and high-octane gasoline. Reflecting 


Estimated Consumption of Lead! 
Sources: Lead ra ae Association; American Bureau of 


Statistics 
In Short Tons 
In War In Pi 
Wood (1944) (1940) 

White lead............ 67,500 65,500 
Tetraethy! lead. . 84,000 44,000 
Red lead and litharge’.. 85,000 59,400 
Storage batteries....... 292,500 220,200 
Cable covering........ 122,000 107,400 
Building? Aah. wee 74,000 65,000 
Automobiles. .......... 7,500 11,000 
Ammunition.......... 47,500 56,000 
Coatings* seers ee 5,500 6,000 
Foley eed See 15,000 23,500 
Bearing metals........ 38,500 14,000 
Solder. tiebicceentos 36,500 24,000 
Type metalic 0 22,000 16,800 
Calling i. seen oe 33,000 19,200 
Other Uses) Gece. es 130,000a 50,000 

1,060,500 782,000 


Including antimonial lead. 

Exclusive of oxides for storage batteries. 

3Includes lead used in chemical construction. 

‘Small arms ammunition consumed a total of 178,000 
tons in 1943, 

alncludes antimonial lead products, collapsible tubes, 
basic lead sulphate, steel and wire, brass, and other mis- 
cellaneous uses, 
heavy wartime demand, utilization for 
these purposes has risen sharply. The use 
of lead in storage battery manufacture 
rose to 292,500 tons in 1944, from 220,- 
200 tons in 1940, or about 33%, and in 
cable-covering manufacture about 14% 
over the same period. The expansion in 
the 100-octane aviation gasoline program 
has resulted in an increase in the consump- 
tion of tetraethyl lead to 84,000 tons in 
1944, as compared with 44,000 tons in 
1940, which is a gain of 91%. Total lead 
consumption in 1944 increased about 35% 
over the 1940 level. (See table.) 

Meanwhile, mine production of lead, 
imports and recovery of lead from sec- 
ondary sources have been declining. As 
a result, government stocks have been re- 
duced to a point considered below the 
margin of safety. 

Because of the critical situation which 
developed in 1944, General Preference 
WPB Order M-38 was amended in an ef- 
fort to curtail consumption of all non- 
essential uses of lead in 1944 and 1945 
and more closely balance the available 
supply. Under this order WPB limits 
the use of lead in storage battery manu- 
facture for civilian use to 75% of the 
1944 base period. This order is only ef- 
fective during the first quarter of 1945 
and later allotments will be contingent 
on the lead supply situation, which was 
slightly eased in January. 
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Inventories Decline 


ANUFACTURERS’ inventories de- 
clined more during December than 
in previous months and reached a low for 
the year of 168.1 (1939=100) . Inventor- 
ies were 1.6% below a month ago and 
6% below a year ago. Durable and non- 
durable goods decreased 1.5% and 1.7%, 
respectively, in the month. 

In the durable goods group, nonferrous 
metals and their products showed the 
greater increase, rising 4.2% above the 
November level. Electrical machinery and 
other machinery changed the least, elec- 
trical machinery. rising 0.5%, while the 
latter dropped 0.1%. 

The past year was one of gradual but 
continuous inventory liquidation, revers- 
ing the upward trend of the preceding four 
years. The book value of manufacturers’ 
inventories on December 31 is estimated 
by the Department of Commerce at $16.7 
billion, 5% below that of the end of 1943. 
Reduction of the durable goods stocks ac- 


counted for all of the decline during the 
year, since the total value of inventories 
held by makers of nondurable goods was 
practically unchanged over the year. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials 
and goods in process at the end of the 
year were down about 10% from 1943. 
However, a rise of approximately 7% was 
recorded for inventories of finished goods 
over the same period. Total inventories, 
while large, do not appear high in pro- 
portion to orders and shipments (see 
chart) . 


RECORD 1944 SHIPMENTS 


December shipments represent a con- 
tinuation of the high volume which pre- 
vailed throughout 1944 and bring the pre- 
liminary total for the year to a new rec- 
ord. Among the industries covered, auto- 
mobiles, iron and steel, electrical machin- 
ery and petroleum all rose more than 
5%, petroleum reaching 204 (1939=100), 


Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, 1939=100 


Item 


PAMERLOMCS ES Sta rece Seceaies + os 
emeatilergOodss. .: sGe sland. ices vee 
Automobiles and equipment......... 
Tron and steel and products......... 
Nonferrous metals and products..... 
Electrical machinery............... 
Other machinery... ...4....054 05000005 
Transportation equipment.......... 


Nondurable goods................... 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Food and kindred products.......... 
Paper and allied products........... 
Petroleum refining................. 
Textile-mill products............... 
SU CIN ae SE See aS ee 
OPO OTS Seis QU eee Ca eee 
Automobiles and equipment......... 
Tron and steel and products......... 
Nonferrous metals and products. .... 
Electrical machinery............... 
Other machinery... 0% - 0. laid < oss 396 
Transportation equipment.......... 2,506 
Nondurable goods.................-- 201 
Chemicals and allied products....... Q15 
Food and kindred products.......... 216 
Paper and allied products........... 172 
Petroleum refining................. 204 
Textile-mill products............... 192 
INEORMORUGES'. . iyrciesscvesls ee a oe.aitlt elas 324 
EPSREBDNG i ste wine so ict eITTS We idle sara kw 468 
RIMINI Gece oc ae.0cctly cigs s wie Meares 230 


Percentage Change 


November,| December, 


November} October hee nl Svat 
1944 1944 

172.0 -1.6 -6.0 

197.1 -1.5 -9.9 

229.6 -5.1| -14.8 

126.3 3.9} -14.3 

145.8 +4.2 Ss | 

318.6 +0.5 6.9 

219.4 Os) +0.7 

895.2 4.3 | -23.0 

150.1 ms =f.1 

8 +1.5 -1.8 

8 5.5 -3.9 

9 -0.6 +8.6 

) 21 +2.7 

6 =1.7 -9.0 

Tr +2 +1 

t Ce +4 a 

T r x +5 +3 
r r r +5 +6 
rT f r +1 +9 
r r +7 -l 
r 390 |r 408 |r 414 +2 +4 
r 2,412 |r 2,414 | r 2,742 +4 =9 
203 208 |r 196 -1 +3 

r Q211ir 218 \r 202 +2 +6 
fF QUT |r 227 )r 208 a +4 
r VW9ir 180)7r 172 —4 0 
#186 |r 188 |e 171 +10 +19 
r 189 ]r 189 |r 195 +2 2 
r $16 316 Q74 +3 +18 
r 461 455 402 +2 +16 
T2283 226 192 +3 +20 


Nore: Indexes for shipments are being revised. New figures, beginning 1939, will be shown at a later date. 
: aLess than +0.5 


Yaauary, 1939 =100 


an increase of 10% over the preceding 
month. 

During 1944 there was a tendency for 
Manufacturers’ New Orders, Ship- 
ments and Inventories 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, 1939 = 100 


1939 


1940 1944 1942 1943 1944 1945 


_ The index of total shipments is being revised beginning 
with 1939. The new figures will be shown at a later date. 


shipments of the food industry to rise, 
but they were down in the last two 
months, primarily as a result of seasonal 
factors. 

As in the preceding year, military and 
export shipments accounted for just over 
three-fifths of the total. From all indi- 
cations, new orders will continue to be 
high for at least another month, and ship- 
ments are expected to remain on the top 
for a few more months, 


Anita R. Kopreison 
Division of Business Statistics 


Business in Print 


Sound Policies for Bank Management. 
By Robert G. Rodkey. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. $4.00. 


This study, intended for bank officers and direc- 
tors, is not concerned with technical routine 
operations, but with major policy problems, a 
field where no unanimity of opinion exists. If the 
discussions undertaken in this volume “should 
stimulate even a small minority of bankers to re- 
appraise certain of their own policies in the light 
of the arguments advanced” they will, according 
to the author, have served their purpose. F.W.J. 


Electric Power Distribution for Industrial 
Plants. New York: American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. $1.00. 


This booklet is a systematic exposition of the 
basic engineering principles involved in the de- 
sign of industrial electric power distribution sys- 
tems. It is a composite work prepared by a 

oup of practising engineers. The study, care- 
fully laid out and amply supplemented by tables 
and diagrams, should prove valuable to plant 
superintendents and engineers. With recon- 
version ahead and executives setting up operat- 
ing plans for peacetime production, the design 
of new plant layouts and power requirements 
will be very important. A.S. 
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Farm Machinery Output Retarded 


RODUCTION of farm machinery is 

expected to continue on a limited 
scale, with supply and manpower condi- 
tions preventing the industry from attain- 
ing the increase that had been planned. 
Following a rise in the first half of 1944, 
output in the second half showed little 
improvement. 

Although the production of wheel trac- 
tors, attachments, and parts was substan- 
tially close to schedule,” output of the 
total of all other farm machinery was 
nearly 23% behind schedule. In the past 
three years, however, the number of trac- 
tors and tractor tillage and planting ma- 
chines on farms has increased about 12%, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Increases in farm machinery in use, 
such as combines, corn pickers, and trac- 
tor cultivators, range from 25% to 50% 
for the same period. 

The underlying reason for the current 
lag of farm machinery output behind the 
production schedule is the shortage of es- 
sential components, principally foundry 
products. The manpower shortage has 
been considered a contributing factor, but 
responsible sources have lately questioned 
its relative importance in retarding pro- 
duction. 


WAR NEEDS INTERFERE 


The lag in the output of farm machin- 
ery in the second half of 1944 will be re- 
flected, according to the War Production 
Board, in a failure to meet the schedules 
as of June 30, 1945. Current military re- 
quirements have further dimmed the out- 
look for an improvement in production 
this year. 

Reports from Washington now indi- 
cate a drastic revision in the earlier exten- 
sive reconyersion program following V-E 
day. Instead of relaxation of production 
controls, the military staffs contemplate a 
reoutfitting of the American armies des- 
tined to be transferred to the Asiatic mili- 
tary theater. This action is expected to 
take many components that otherwise 
could be used in agricultural equipment. 

Despite the apparently poor prospect 
for an immediate increase in the produc- 
tion of farm machinery, the long-range 
prospects appear hopeful. J. W. Frazer, 
of Graham-Paige Motors, believes markets 
for American farm machinery will be ex- 

1The schedule is an estimate by the WPB of total require- 


ments, based on estimates by military, civilian and other 
claimant agencies and is subject to revision. 


Employment and Average Earnings in 
Agricultural Implement Industry 
Source: Tue ConFERENCE BoarpD 
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cellent in Africa, Soviet Russia, and South 
America. He anticipates a total postwar 
volume of production of well over one bil- 
lion dollars annually, as compared with 
$562 million in 1940. 

American markets would naturally bulk 
as the largest single outlet for equipment 
builders, according to Mr. Frazer. Two- 
thirds of our 6 million farms are inade- 
quately mechanized. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the American 
farmer would readily buy one billion dol- 
lars’ worth of farm machinery and equip- 
ment in 1945 alone, were it available. 
However, present levels of agricultural 
production are substantially above the 
most optimistic estimates of postwar re- 
quirements. This fact alone may dampen 
the farmers’ eagerness to make large capi- 
tal investments after the war. 


FARMERS’ CASH INCOME UP 


Tn the past four years the farmers’ cash 
income from marketings (including goy- 
ernment payments) doubled, rising from 
$9.1 billion in 1940 to over $21 billion in 
1944. In 1944, the estimated net farm 
cash income, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, exceeded $12 billion, 
one-third more than the total farm cash 
income in 1940. This is the highest net 
farm income in history. 


During the war the farm-mortgage debt 
declined from $6.5 billion to $5.5 billion, 
and is now at the lowest level in twenty- 
five years. All this, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicates that 


1The net farm cash income is the difference between the 
| ose farm cash income and certain expenses incurred in 
arm operation and maintenance. 


farmers are in better financial condition 
than they have been for a generation or 
more. Although crop marketing conditions 
are the primary influence on purchases of 
equipment, the farmer’s financial position 
may be an important factor. 


ABRAHAM STEIN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Chemical Activity 
Recovers 


N ALL-TIME high was attained in 
the output of chemicals in 1944. In- 
cluding allied products, the estimated 
value was placed by the WPB at $8.3 
billion. This was roughly two and a quar- 
ter times the 1939 value and exceeded 
the 1943 figure by more than 10%. The 
Federal Reserve index of volume output 
of industrial chemicals (1935-1939=100) 
was 404 for 1944, compared with 367 in 
1943. 

Output has trended downward since last 
June, when the peak production index 
stood at 411. The low point of 395 was 
struck in October. This decline resulted 
from manpower shortages, combined with 
cutbacks principally in the ammunition 


Consumption of Chemicals 
Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Index Numbers, 1935 = 100 
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and light metal programs. Requirements 
were later revised sharply upward and 
were reflected in the upturn toward the 
end of the year. 


CONSUMPTION RETARDED 


The consumption trend for chemicals in 
1944 roughly followed that for production. 
The indexes’ (chemical and metallurgi- 
cal) reached approximately equal highs, 


1The index of consumption compiled by Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering (1935=100) is constructed on a 
pei arrangement from the Federal Reserve index of 
outpu' 
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around 189.5 in March and May, and 
dropped to a yearly low of 174.0 in Sep- 
tember. This decline resulted from scarci- 
ties in raw materials and from a short- 
age of about 50,000 workers. 


Industrial Consumption of Chemicals 
Source: Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Index Number, 1935 =100 


1944 


oni | Ne fgg 

Fertilizers........ 38.66 | 36.80 | 37.02 
Pulp and paper...| 19.10] 18.14] 18.77 
Petroleum refining} 18.61 | 18.14] 18.51 
(04 cre a ee 20.60 19.16 19.74 
Paint and varnish.| 17.40 | 15.90 | 18.26 
Tron and steel.... . 18.47 | 12.97} 18.25 
Rayoneese. ss: 17.28 17.74 16.42 
Pextiles) os sv. sisi 10.80 10.94 10.21 
Coal products. ... 9.78 | 10.02} 10.21 
Teather 7. ....5... 4.48 4.40 4.27 
Industrial explo- 

RIVES IE ite oia's a" 5.55 5.29 5.67 
Rubberrise.2asjeis.as 3.00 3.00 3.00 
BRIAR CICR Ss, 5 ciacci ces 5.40 5.00 5.23 

POTS siasdussssaseis 184.13 | 177.89 | 180.55 

pPreliminary 


The paint trade’s experience with these 
shortages is fairly representative. This 
industry is compelled to curtail produc- 
tion or resort to substitutes for commonly 
used materials, such as lead and linseed 
oil, which are available only in restricted 
quantities. The fertilizer industry is also 
due for limited production, because of re- 
strictions made in December on the use 
of sulphuric acid. Further curtailments 
for both producers and consumers of 
chemicals are likely, if proposals to draft 
essential workers are carried through. 

Stocks of basic chemicals did not seri- 
ously decline in 1944. Stocks of sulphuric 
acid and industrial alcohol decreased 
slightly. The strain on the latter has been 
partly alleviated by the increasing amount 
of butadiene produced from other sources, 
notably petroleum. Estimated require- 
ments for alcohol in 1945, however, have 
been recently increased from 548 million 
gallons to 635 million gallons—the alcohol 
requirements for synthetic rubber being 
raised from 228 million gallons to 349 
million gallons. According to this program 
it is estimated that government stocks of 
alcohol will be lowered from 81 million 
gallons on January 1, 1945, to 29 million 
gallons at the end of this year. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTINUING 


Officials of the chemicals bureau of the 
WPB believe the chemical situation today 
is in good shape, largely because of the 
construction, since 1939, of new facilities 
costing $1.5 billion. This amount repre- 
sents 88% of the cost for the total expan- 
‘sion program authorized to date. Of the 


remaining $200 million of plant facilities 
yet to be constructed, $150 million worth 
is scheduled for 1945. Of the entire ex- 
pansion program of $1.7 billion, $500 mil- 
lion will be the cost of production facili- 
ties for synthetic rubber materials, $350 
million for chemical plants serving Army 
Ordnance, and $50 million for the direct 
needs of the Chemical Warfare Service. 
New facilities scheduled for 1945 are oc- 
casioned chiefly by the large expansion in 
the munitions program. 

Expanded plant facilities for the pro- 
duction of certain basic chemicals are like- 
wise scheduled for 1945: mainly $19.5 mil- 
lion for the output of carbon black, used 
largely in the production of synthetic rub- 
ber. These plants will be located in the 
petroleum regions of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Additional plants and plant facilities to 
increase production of sulphuric acid 550,- 
200 tons, or more than 542% annually, 
have also been authorized by the WPB. 
Other plant expansions are contemplated 
for the production of ammonia. 


PENICILLIN OUTPUT LEAPS 


Other highlights of the chemical indus- 
try in 1944 include a sensational increase 
in the production of the drug penicillin 
from 9 billion units monthly in December, 
1943, to 290 billion units monthly at the 
close of 1944. Not only have expanded 
military requirements been met, but ad- 
ditional quantities of this invaluable drug 
have been made available for civilian 
use. 

Output of paints, lacquers and var- 
nishes reached $700 million in 1944, an in- 
crease of $282 million over 1939. More 
than half the total found use in war re- 
quirements. Production of the insecticide 
D.D.T. was also expanded, with supplies 
chiefly reserved for the Armed Forces and 
with only a small amount allocated for 
agricultural experiments. 

The rise in production of cosmetics, an 
almost completely nonwar commodity, 
from $219 million in 1939 to $408 million 
in 1944 is one of the most striking gains. 
Higher wartime incomes and women work- 
ing in factories have contributed toward 
this increase. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1945 


The outlook for 1945 is characterized 
by increased activity at the beginning of 
the year, attributable largely to military 
reverses in December. Demand for heavy 
chemicals is increasing and a tightening 
of supplies is felt throughout the industry. 

Government controls have not been 
relaxed, although only a few new restric- 
tions have been added. Of the latter, a 
strict end-use allocation policy for carbon 


black by the WPB in February is perhaps 
the most outstanding. Other important 
developments include a 100,000-ton in- 
crease in sales of fertilizers in January, 
1945, over the same month in 1944, wide- 
spread production of chemicals by the 
petroleum industry, and many new uses 
for glycerine, a chemical that was already 
used in thousands of products. 


Gorpon K. BEt1, Jr. 
Division of Business Statistics 


Brewers’ Excises and 


Working Capital 


WO tendencies in the working cap- 
ital position of a selected group of 
breweries have been evident since the start 
of the war. A steady uninterrupted in- 
crease has occurred in the dollar amount 
of working capital in the possession of the 
companies, and the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities has steeply declined. 
Working capital, or the excess of cur- 
rent assets over current liabilities, in- 
creased 76.5% over the period for the 
ten companies considered. At the same 
time sales volume rose 73.5%. In fact 
the movement in sales and working capi- 
tal was so close that in 1943 the ratio of 
sales to working capital was 2.8, about 
the same as in 1939. 

From 1939 to 1943, current assets ex- 
panded 129.1%, but current liabilities ex- 
panded about twice as fast—from $7.1 mil- 
lion in 1939 to $25.3 million at the end of 
1943, an increase of 254.0%. The ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities thus 
declined from 3.38 in 1939 to 2.19 in 1943. 

Excise taxes, which ordinarily consti- 
tute from 40% to 45% of sales (including 
excise taxes), do not have a direct influ- 
ence on the dollar amount of working cap- 
ital of brewers. But since brewers pay ex- 
cise taxes through the purchase of revenue 
stamps, part of their current assets is tied 
up in revenue stamps in anticipation of 
sales. 

Excise taxes increased from $5 a barrel 
in 1939 to $8 a barrel in 1943, a percent- 
age increase of 60%. Since excise taxes 
were about the same proportion of sales 
in 1939 as in 1943, the inclusion of ex- 
cise taxes in sales figures lessens the per- 
centage increase of sales from 1939 to 
1943 for companies using this method of 
reporting. 

While the decline in current ratio has 
been substantial, the current position of 
the breweries is not acute, and at the end 
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Working Capital, Position of Ten Breweries, 1939-1943 
Thousands of Dollars 


1943 

Carrent assets, «syste sacs ariel) oscgrce 55,223 
Current liabilities... 57.0. %a0..00 62 cmsine 25,263 
Working capitals °c air dena 29,960 
Sales. ....« .nctuiue ee aa Rete mee 83,362 

Excluding excise tax i companies)....| 31,382 

Including excise tax (4 companies)....| 51,980 
Ratio of current assets to current 

Habilities..0 ck cee een on 2.19 


Note: Total assets in 1943 ranged from $3,632,000 to $61,635,000. 


of 1943 was still slightly in excess of the 
conventional two-to-one ratio. 


These companies are not likely to ex- 
perience any difficulty in adjusting their 
business to peacetime conditions. No se- 
rious job of physical reconversion is in 
prospect, and relaxation of wartime reg- 


Small Containers 


ONTAINER demand in 1945 will 

continue to press on supply, despite 
the past record of greatly increased out- 
put. 


Pulp and wood will be scarce, primarily 
because of manpower shortages, and mil- 
itary requirements will continue to run 
high. Sheet steel promised for a time 
to become easier, but the full effect of 
an increased supply may not be felt 
at canning plants for various reasons. The 
WMC is doing all it can to meet man- 
power problems, which at best can be 
only partly solved in critical labor areas. 
Metal-container production is not likely to 
change appreciably in the next few 
months, and glass output is expected to 
continue at present high levels. 


PAPERBOARD 


The over-all paperboard authorization 
for the first quarter of 1945 is 2.4 million 
tons, 9% above the same quarter a year 
ago. This is in the face of a reduction in 
Canadian pulp imports and lagging waste- 
paper collection.” The WPB “hopes that 
domestic production of pulp will be ap- 
proximately the same” as in the fourth 
quarter. This output will not meet in- 
creased requirements for paperboard in 
1945, so that restrictions will probably 
be further tightened, with adverse reper- 
cussions on containers and packaging ma- 
terials for civilians. 


1The waste-paper drive in 1944 failed to reach the goal 
of 8 million tons set for collections. This year’s drive faces 
new difficulties in a scarcity of wastepaper piles, labor short 
ages and transportation problems. 


% 


Increase 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1943 over 
1939 
47,475 | 37,035 | 26,928 | 24,109 129.1 
21,952 | 15,306 7,556 7,136 254.0 
25,523 | 21,729 | 19,372 | 16,973 76.5 
71,709 | 62,168 | 50,371 | 48,047 73.5 
20,039 | 22,843 | 17,685 | 17,254 81.9 
48,670 | 39,3825 | 32,786 | 30,793 68.8 
2.16 2.42 3.56 | ° 3.38 


1Sales of eight breweries. 


ulations of production, distribution and 
construction should bring higher earnings. 
If taxes on income are lowered, as is gen- 
erally expected, there should be an easing 
of the current position of these breweries. 


Frank GASTALDO 
Division of Business Statistics 


in Tight Supply 


Increased needs for paperboard reflect 
in part a higher demand for container- 
board, used for bulk packing, demand for 
which is particularly heavy and is ex- 
pected to remain so until considerably af- 
ter V-E day. 


METAL CONTAINERS 


Restrictions on the use of metal for 
cans and closures have been changed to 
permit the increased use of steel instead 


ited on the steel plate, output per pound 
per pound of tin is increased.* 


Table 2: Monthly Shipments by Manu- 
facturers of All-metal Cans 
Source: Facts for Industry, WPB 
Thousands of Tons of Steel 


Month 1944 1948 
Jaaary ees. eee 106.7 94.1 
Februntys.)< S08 a.5470 210.0% 115.1 90.9 
March. . 135.7 102.1 
April ees: actecthes ens wate 136.2 109.0 
Mayieiels. does oe 167.9 | 192.4 
JUNC ett aceon ae oie 203.5 164.8 
Faby. cee ee 211.0 | 207.0 
AUPHBE. 2 i.e cae siesehhengeant 267.4 236.4 
September) i70. sta. 246.4 208.0 
October. 189.7p | 136.6 
November)... 3st ae) eer 100.7 
December. vr su. kik celal: aeaes 112.5 
pPreliminary 


There has been a noticeable influx of 
new orders for .25-pound electrolytic tin 
plate, most of this replacing terne plate 
for oil cans. Terne plate contains lead 
(as well as tin) and lead has become 
scarce. A shift to the greater use of 
lacquered black plate’ is also expected, as 
a result of January revisions in WPB or- 
der M-81. Use of black plate for con- 
tainers is practically unrestricted. 

Allocations of sheet steel have been lib- 
eralized, but individual can plants are ex- 
periencing labor shortages which may still 
provide a snag along the clearance line. 

The steel mills are scheduled to produce 
875,000 tons of tin plate in the first quar- 
ter of 1945, according to industry sources. 
If accomplished, about 50% more tin 
plate will be produced than in the first 
quarter of 1944. 


Table 1: Shipment by Manufacturers of All-metal Cans, 
by Product to be Packed 
Source: Facts for Industry (WPB) 
Thousands of Tons of Steel 


September October Ten Ten 

Month | Month 

Total Total 

1944 1943 1948 1944 1943 

126.4 68.2 | 793.9 | :727.2 
273.2 

19.3 8.7 
30.8 

10.8 | 112.3 | 138.5 

Te 84.7 | 70.4 

5.4 T4.4 46.4 
axonal 29.8 

14.4 | 217.4 197. 3 

10.9 | 163.2 | 102.8 


August 
Cans for Packing 
1944 1943 

Fruits and vegetables......... 149.2 | 155.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk} 28.7 
Other dairy and poultry prod- 25.8 

TACUB cory saree cshisyetcla’e se eacaeiats 3.2 
Meat ae ser ooe era ts 10.5 | 18.4 
Fish and sea food............ 10.9 9.0 
Military rations............. 10.5 2:2 
Beer <7 toast nines 4.7 whee 
All other foods...:.02 00-05. 81.9} 19.1 
Allnonfoodstc-cacs* cee. an 17.6 1 BY 

Total: sites Hot ons ee 


of substitute materials, many of which 
are now more critical than steel. This 
change may save manpower since more 
labor is required for making and filling 
substitute containers. 

The wartime use of thinner metal for 
cans in some applications has been at- 
tained through the electrolytic process. 
By thus reducing the layer of tin depos- 


136.6 | 1,779.7| 1,471.2 
change appears in prospect 


Little 
for glass containers, with output near 
capacity. 


TueoporeE WHITMAN 
(ites of grin e bavi ol 


been, 
ile retaining custom- 


late uced by the cold. 
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Fuel Output Attains New Records 


EW RECORDS in fuel production 
were made in 1944 under the stimu- 
lus of steadily growing war demands. 

The petroleum industry produced an 
estimated 1.7 billion barrels of crude oil 
last year, 12% more than the previous 
peak of the year before. This upward 
trend has continued in 1945 and another 
year of unprecedented production is ex- 
pected. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council 
set the goal for the first half of 1945 at an 
annual rate of almost 2 billion barrels. 
New techniques have been developed, 
with the emphasis on such vital products 
as 100-octane gasoline, toluol, and buta- 
diene for synthetic rubber. 

Discoveries of new pools and extensions 
of known fields in 1944, amounting to over 
2 billion barrels, brought a net addition 
of 389 million barrels to known reserves, 
according to the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. Current reserves are estimated 
at 20.5 billion barrels, more than half of 
which are located in Texas. 

Shipments of fuel oil and other petro- 
leum products to eastern consumers have 
recently fallen behind schedule as a result 
of severe weather. While improvement 
was expected in late February, tight con- 
ditions may continue for several weeks. A 
wartime record eastward movement of 
tankers in early February prevented the 
situation from becoming even more criti- 
cal. Below-normal temperatures in Janu- 
ary drained fuel-oil stocks to a level sub- 
stantially lower than a year earlier. 

1Conference Board Road Map of Industry, No. 478, shows 


luction, consumption and stocks of bituminous coal 
in the past three years. 


Bituminous coal output in 1944 also 
rose to a new high, although somewhat 
retarded by minor strikes in the early 
fall. A gain of 30 million net tons over 
1943 raised last year’s estimated total to 
620 million tons, a 5% advance.’ Aver- 
age daily production per man, as reported 
by Appalachian Coals, Inc., has increased 
from 3.78 tons in 1918 to an estimated 
5.74 tons last year, chiefly because of me- 
chanical improvements. 

This year’s requirements are estimated 
by various authorities at approximately 
620 million tons of bituminous coal. Out- 
put is expected by the War Production 
Board to fall about 50 million tons under 
that figure, because of manpower prob- 
lems and “tired equipment.” Bituminous 
coal mined in January totaled 52.2 million 
tons, and a first-quarter total of 152 mil- 
lion tons was forecast. Transportation dif- 
ficulties cut expected output, however, 


about 3 million tons in the first six weeks 
of this year. 

Stocks in 1944 remained below 1943 
levels up to November, but rose at the 
end of the year to a point 500,000 tons 
above a year earlier. Industrial stocks 
decreased 10% in tonnage in December. 
They amounted to thirty-nine days’ sup- 
ply on January 1, and have since been 
dangerously reduced by the critical trans- 
portation situation. Any interruption of 
mining would quickly endanger industrial 
operations, especially in such vital indus- 
tries as steel. 

Anthracite mines last year had the best 
production record since 1930. Nearly 4 
million more tons of anthracite were 
mined in 1944 than in the year before, but 
January output dropped 16% below last 
year. The same adverse conditions which 
affect bituminous may cause a slight de- 
cline in anthracite production. The out- 
come of current wage contract negotia- 
tions will be a vital factor in determining 
the second-quarter balance between de- 
mand and supply of both hard and soft 


pal. Margorie E. Jupp 


Division of Business Statistics 


Employment Trends 


MPLOYMENT in January dropped 

to about 60 million, according to 
preliminary reports: The decline of nearly 
2.5 million from the previous month’s 
total reflects the usual seasonal decrease 
from December to January. Total civilian 
employment in January was about 1.5 
million less than at the beginning of 1944. 
Farm activity, hampered by weather con- 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE LABOR FORCE 


Tur CONFERENCE Boarp 
In Thousands 


Source: 


ditions, continued low with employment 
falling off 600,000 during the month. 
The number of wage earners in the mu- 
nitions industries showed little change 
this month. Gains in the iron and steel 
group and in chemicals from greater de- 
mand for the instruments of war were 
offset by employment losses in electrical 
machinery and in nonferrous metals. 


Industry ; Miscella- 

dome [Gapdtesl) gio | agian | roey “tabution, | Siete | iain 

ve -) mploy- ture in; : 5 4 . ndustries s 
a) ce | et ee reper ons Darah Rlgr aged ieketaged RS S/O eee Services 
TeS0. oa. 46,081 45,818 11,172 Q21 17,023 973 9,770 2,842 2,287 1,151 7,802 8,917 945 
LOST: .2' 42,530 42,271 11,157 160 14,520 825 8,423 2,225 2,006 1,041 7,300 8,543 851 
LSPs... 3. 38,727 38,474 11,068 138 11,978 668 7,348 1,312 1,719 932 6,779 8,014 750 
TOSs-e .. 38,827 38,572 11,027 157 12,285 677 7,979 1,114 1,656 858 6,728 7,877 753 
1084...:. 41,474 41,214 10,855 177 14,097 7194 9,179 1,518 1,724 883 7,097 8,416 830 
19853 «.<. 42,653 42,386 11,130 192 14,541 798 9,757 1,344 1,757 885 7,167 8,770 854 
1936. .... 44,830 44,532 11,037 212 16,152 825 10,485 2,014 1,905 922 7,349 9,165 915 
LOST . .i. 46,279 45,958 10,884 227 17,142 865 11,361 1,924 2,016 975 7,549 9,518 958 
1938. .... 43,416 43,080 10,794 201 14,904 750 9,538 1,875 1,799 942 7,317 9,316 884 
L038... 44,993, 44,624 10,739 198 15,639 707 10,517 1,610 1,871 934 7,o11 9,978 928 
1940..... 46,683 46,110 10,580 208 16,854 756 11,288 1,907 1,948 956 7,631 10,432 978 
wO4is.... 51,434 49,719 10,355 215 19,717. 758 13,198 2,612 2,135 1,015 7,843 12,190 1,114 
1942..... 55,762 52,028 10,392 209 21,349 780 14,632 2,624 2,276 1,037 7,633 14,947 1,231 
1948..... 62,026 53,097 10,264 188 22,167 702 16,205 1,764 2,476 1,021 7,479 20,523 1,406 
1944p 63,072 52,078 10,030 173 21,341 642 15,446 1,352 2,934 967 7,A87 22,600 1,441 
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Manufacturing employment declined in 
both the durable and nondurable indus- 
tries. Shortages of materials accentuated 
the normal seasonal decrease in employ- 
ment in apparel manufacturing. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS, 1930-1944 


The average number of persons em- 
ployed during 1944 in all industries and 
including the Armed Forces, was 63.1 mil- 
lion, as compared with 62.0 million in 
1943. Although the increase of 1.1 mil- 
lion was the smallest since 1938, more 
people were employed in 1944 than in any 
previous year. Civilian employment, in 
contrast, was about a million lower than 
in the previous year. 

Agricultural employment was 24% of 
total employment in 1930. Farm employ- 
ment accounted for only 16% of total em- 
ployment in 1944, and 19% of civilian 
employment. The number of farm work- 
ers in 1944 was 10.0 million, the lowest 
figure since 1902. 

Employment in manufacturing in 1944 
dropped from 16.2 million to 15.4 million, 
the first decrease since 1938. From 1941 
through 1943, manufacturing accounted 
for 26% of total employment. In 1944 
its share dropped to 24%, as fewer people 
worked in manufacturing industries while 
total employment, and the military, in- 
creased during the same period. 


Government Employment 
Government employment in 1944 aver- 
aged 5.9 million persons, according to pre- 
liminary estimates. This figure includes 
employment in the federal executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial services, government 
corporations and estimated employment 
of state and local governments. Federal 
employees outside continental United 


States, force-account construction workers 
and fourth-class postmasters are excluded. 

Peak government employment of 6.1 
million was reached in December, 1944. 
This was 49% above the figure for De- 
cember, 1939. The largest annual increase 
was made in 1942 when the annual aver- 
age rose 757,000 above the previous year. 
During 1943, 687,000 more persons were 
added to government civilian payrolls. 
Including the Armed Forces, government 
employment in December, 1944, totaled 
17.6 million, or 28% of the total. 


STRIKES 


Strikes started in December, 1944, were 
fewer than any month since September, 


1943. The total of 280 strikes in all oc- 
cupations was 25% under the November 
mark and 21% below the figure for De- 
cember, 1943. 

The number of workers involved in 
strikes showed a much more marked de- 
crease—58% for the month and 68% for 
the year. 

Man days idle becatise of strikes de- 
creased from 710,000 in November to 
880,000 in December. Time lost during 
the month was the lowest since Septem- 
ber, 1943. 


Lizz1an EISENBERG 
Division of Business Statistics 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


VERAGE hourly and weekly earnings 
of wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries rose to new peak 
levels in December. The average work 
week was longer in December, but re- 
mained fractionally below the current high 
level of June, 1944; it was the same as 
during April, 1930, and shorter than in 
most months before then. 

“Real” weekly earnings advanced to a 
secondary peak only fractionally lower 
than the June, 1944, high point. Employ- 
ment decreased for the thirteenth consecu- 
tive month in December, but longer work- 
ing hours and higher weekly earnings 
served to raise total man hours and total 
payrolls slightly above the November 
levels. 

Average hourly earnings rose 0.6% to a 
new peak level of $1.085 in December 
largely because of premium overtime pay- 


ments. They have advanced 43.0% since 
January, 1941, and 50.7% since August 
1939. 

Weekly earnings averaged by wage 
earners in these industries amounted to 
$49.82 which was a new high level for the 
series. As compared with weekly earn- 
ings in January, 1941, and August, 1939, 
they had risen 62.8% and 82.6%, respec- 
tively, in December, 1944. 

Real weekly earnings, or dollar weekly 
earnings adjusted for changes in living 
costs, rose 0.4% in December to a sec- 
ondary peak only 0.1% below the June, 
1944, high but greater than in any other 
month. The increases in the buying power 
of wage earners in these industries have 
amounted to 32.5% since January, 1941, 
and 45.0% since August, 1939. 

The average number of hours worked 
a week in December was increased 0.2 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Norts: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings et olay: Total 
C=. per| ment! Pl Payrollsb 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Raruer aie 
43.7] 193.2] 185.9] 177.2] 170.5 91.7) 154.0 141.2 272.9 
43.7 | 193.38 | 186.0] 178.7] 172.0 91.9 | 152.5 140.1 272.5 
43.9} 198.7 | 187.1 180.9 | 174.8 92.9] 152.8 141.5 275.5 
44.0 | 194.6] 187.8] 181.9] 175.6 93.1 151.0 140.6 | 274.7 
44.0 | 195.4] 187.5] 180.7] 173.4 91.9] 148.3 136.3 | 268.0 
44.1] 196.3] 187.7] 182.1] 174.1 92.5 134.1 264.0 
44.2) 197.6] 189.1 185.3 | 177.3 93.3 134.0 | 266.1 
44.3 | 198.2] 188.8] 183.6] 174.9 92.3 131.3 | 261.1 
44.3 | 197.8] 188.4] 184.1 175.3 92.7 131.3 | 260.7 
44.4) 199.6] 190.1 185.7 | 176.9 92.7 130.2 260.7 
44.3) 199.4] 189.9] 185.6] 176.8 92.9 128.8 | 257.2 
44.2 | 199.47) 189.47) 185.7r| 176.4 92.7 127.7r| 255.9r 
44.3 | 200.6] 189.8) 187.2] 177.1 93.1 128.2 | 257.8 
44.1 197.2 | 188.5] 183.51 175.4 92.7 133.8 | 264.8 
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hour or 0.4%. At 45.8 hours the average 
work week in December was 5.6 hours 
longer than in January, 1941, and 7.9 
hours longer than in August, 1939. 

November - to- December employment 
losses amounted to 0.1%. Thirteen succes- 
sive reductions have lowered the average 
to 137.7 (1923=100), which was less 
than during any month since May, 1942, 
but higher than during any month before 
then. The gains in employment have 
amounted to 22.9% since January, 1941, 
and 61.1% since August, 1939. 

Higher weekly earnings offset the effect 
of reduced employment on total payrolls 
with the result that payrolls rose 0.7% 
in December. Although they were larger 
than in October or November, they were 
smaller than during any month since 
March, 1943, but greater than during 
any month before then. The December, 
1944, average of 257.8 (1923=100) was 
100.2% greater than the January, 1941, 
average and 194.0% more than in August, 
1939. 

Total man hours rose 0.4% in Decem- 
ber, despite reduced employment. At 
128.2 (1923=100) man hours in December 
were lower than during the period from 
October, 1942, to October, 1944, but were 
higher than during any month before 
then. They have increased 40.1% since 
January, 1941, and 94.8% since August, 
1939. 

THE YEAR 1944 


Hourly earnings of wage earners in 
these industries averaged $1.067 in 1944, 
or more than during any other year since 
the surveys were initiated. Since 1920 
they have risen 76.1%, and since 1929 the 
advance has amounted to 80.8%. Weekly 
earnings also averaged higher for 1944 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 


than for any previous year. The 1944 
average of $48.82 was 66.1% more than 
the 1920 average and 71.0% above the 
1929 average. Real weekly earnings were 
also higher in 1944, indicating that wage 
earners could purchase more with their 
dollar weekly return than in any previous 
year. As measured in 1923 dollars, real 
weekly earnings averaged 175.4 in 1944. 
From the previous high year of 1929, the 
gain in purchasing power has amounted to 
63.6%, and from the depression low year 
of 1932, the increase has been 113.1%. 
The length of the work week averaged 
45.6 hours in 1944. While longer than in 
any recent year, the 1944 average re- 
mained below those in 1929 and all pre- 
vious years except 1921. The shortest 
work week of any year since these surveys 
were initiated was 34.3 hours in 1938. 
The increase in weekly working hours 
from 1938 to 1944 has been 11.3 hours, 
or 32.9%, and the decline from the 1929 
average of 48.3 hours has been 5.6%. 
The number of employed workers in 


these twenty-five industries in 1944 was 
5.9% less than in 1943 but larger than 
during any other year. From the depres- 
sion low year, 1932, to 1944, employment 
gains were 138.9% and from the prede- 
pression high year of 1920, the increase 
has been 40.6%. 

Total man hours worked in 1944 were 
133.8% of the 1923 average and were 
lower than in 1943, but higher than in 
any other year. As compared with the 
1932 depression low year, they have risen 
213.3% and since 1920, the predepression 
high year, they have increased 33.1%. 


Payrolls at Peak 


Total payrolls disbursed in 1944 were 
at a new peak level of 264.8 (1923=100). 
They exceeded 1943 payrolls by 0.2%, 
payrolls during the depression low year of 
1932 by 584.2%, and those of the 1920 
predepression high year by 133.7%. 


Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Living Costs in January 


WO series of cost of living indexes 

were previously published by THs 
ConFERENCE Boarp, one based on a pre- 
war budget and the other based on a 
variable budget which took into account 
the effect of wartime restrictions and 
shortages on various commodities and 
services. After continuing these series for 
three years, the Board decided that the 
variation between them was not great 
enough to warrant continuation of both. 


In the United States figures, the aver- 
age deviation of the all-items index in 
one series from the corresponding index 
in the other series is only one-tenth of one 
point, if no regard is given to plus and 
minus signs. When signs are considered 
the average deviation is two-thirds of a 
point. For nine of the thirty-six months, 
no difference was evidenced. In the in- 
dividual cities, slightly larger differences 
are shown, ranging from plus five-tenths 


AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Clothing Fuel and Light Purchasing 

Food Housing! Sundries Value of 

Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas pen 

Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
POSSI SANUALY ES 00.0.5 60.0505 0% 5 103.9 111.54 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.6 67.0 94.6 110.7 96.2 
MeDeuArys Sh. 588. ags'.. § 103.5 110.0 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.4 67.0 94.6 110.8 96.6 
PI REOHUE ers ..-o1s,5ea 5 eR he 103.5 109.3 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 111.8 96.6 
BCs. dae ars ee 104.2 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.1 96.0 
TEANGA aietoausts Ecce oso 104.6 110.6 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.6 
SRIEER ete sc sre stake: aatngs te « 104.5 110.5 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.7 67.0 94.6 Lis 5 95.7 
anya rere ets Gost te 105.0 Piney 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
“MISTELS ReneS See ae 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
MEPLEMDEP. ¢hc.ccie ccc eve oi 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
UGE eee eit 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
BNOVEMDECR: Joc408... ox 105.3 iB iy 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
DECOM DET o:cie.cbe Aa cis es ¢ 105.7 112.3b 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
MAS Panuaryyccee.. vs. t eee | 105.7 112.1¢ 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
Percentage Changes 

Dec. 1944 to Jan. Porites 0 —0.2 0 | +0.2 +0.4 0 0 0 0 | +0.1 0 

Jan. 1944 to Jan. 1945......... +1.7 +0.5 +0.2 +3.3 +3.0 +3.5 +0.2 =0.1 —0.1 +3.8 -1.7 


Since October, 1943: 
July 15, and October 15. 
*Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, 


aBased on food price indexes of Tar a Boarp for January 13, 1944 
944, 


bBased on food price indexes for December 14, 
cBased on food price indexes for January 15, ibas. 
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of a point to minus two-and-three-tenths 
points. 

For this reason, it was decided to dis- 
continue the compilation of one of the 
indexes. The wartime index was chosen 
since it is the one which represents a 
departure from regular practice in con- 
structing a cost of living index. Fixed 
weights based on actual budgetary studies 
are usually used in an index of this type. 
It is also true that unless the weights are 
changed substantially, the introduction of 
new weights will not affect the indexes 
materially. However, when economic con- 
ditions go through a state of change, as 
during a war period, it is only natural 
that concern is felt about the effect on 
budget patterns. The introduction of an 
index on a wartime budget basis was the 
best way to allay this. Since so little vari- 
ation resulted, it is only the logical con- 
clusion that the wartime index be dis- 
continued. The indexes appearing in this 
issue are all on a prewar budget basis. 
A more complete analysis of this is pre- 
sented in the article, “Living Cost Indexes 
on Wartime Budgets Discontinued,” ap- 
pearing in the February issue of The 
Conference Board Management Record. 


UNITED STATES CHANGES 


Living costs of wage earners’ families 
on a prewar budget in the United States 
showed no change between December 15, 
1944, and January 15, 1945. The all- 
item index stood at 105.7 (1923=100), its 
highest level since January, 1926, when it 
was also 105.7. Over the year January, 
1944, to January, 1945, the increase has 
been 1.7%. The increase in this index 
since August, 1939, the month preceding 
the start of World War II, was 25.8%, 
and since November, 1941, the increase 
has been 13.8%. A rise of 22.9% has tak- 
en place since January, 1941, the base 
date of the Little Steel formula. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dol- 
lar was 94.6 cents in both December, 
1944, and January, 1945, as compared 
to 96.2 cents in January, 1944. In Janu- 
ary, 1941, the value was 116.3 cents. 

Food costs declined slightly from 112.3 
in December to 112.1 in January. The 
peak in food costs during World War II 
was reached in May, 1943, when the 
level was 116.1. The January decline re- 
flected in part seasonal reductions in egg 
prices. Increases since August, 1939, and 
November, 1941, were 48.9% and 21.6%, 
respectively. Food costs were 0.5% great- 
er than January, 1944. The other compo- 
nents of the all-items index either showed 
no change or increased. Clothing in- 
creased 0.2% and sundries 0.1%. Fuel 
and light and its minor components evi- 


denced no change. Rent which is sur- 
veyed quarterly showed no change in 
January, 1945, from October, 1944. 
Complete series for January were pub- 
lished for sixty-three industrial cities. 
From December to January, total living 
costs rose in twenty-nine cities. This 
number is only half the number showing 
advances from November to December. 
During January, the increases ranged 
from 0.1% in Akron, Joliet, Rochester, 
and St. Louis to 0.8% in Parkersburg. 
Twenty-six cities felt declines—ranging 
from 0.1% in Atlanta, Houston, Memphis, 


Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Ro- 
anoke (Virginia) and St. Paul to 0.6% in 
Seattle. Eight cities showed no change. 
They are Birmingham, Bridgeport, Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Huntington (West Virginia) and Mead- 
ville. 

From January, 1944, to January, 1945, 
all but one of the sixty-three cities in- 
creased. The increases varied from 0.3% 
in Wilmington to 4.8% in Toledo. New- 
ark declined 0.9%. 

Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Four Years of Lend-lease 


OTAL lend-lease aid through 1944 
amounted to~ $35,383 million, with 
$15,397 million of it rendered in 1944 
alone (see table) 2 
Munitions accounted for more than 
half of the over-all total. They were only 
slightly larger in 1944 than in 1943, while 
the other categories of goods showed sharp 
1Foreign Economic Administration, “Eighteenth Report 


to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for the Period 
Ended focmier 31, 1944.” 


increases. Industrial goods transferred in 
1944 exceeded the combined total of such 
goods for all previous years. 

Lend-lease aid authorized through 1944 
has reached the aggregate of $64,192 mil- 
lion. Since $35,383 million of it has al- 
ready been drawn on for goods transferred 
or services rendered, $28,809 million re- 
mained available as of the end of 1944. 

Total lend-lease exports through 1944 


Lend-Lease Aid and United States Foreign Trade, 1938-1944 
Sources: Foreign Economic Administration; Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


Total, 
Item 1941 to 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
1944 
Lend-lease aid authorized! 
Outright appropriations........ 28,222 
Transfers authorized from other 
appropriations............... 35,970 sti Raw, 
Total aid authorized.......... 64,192 ae Dae 
Total lend-lease aid rendered 
Goods transferred? 
Munitions, including ships. ...| 18,132 | 7,376 | 7,216a] 3,273a| 267 
Industrial goods... ............ 8,323 | 4,177 | 2,405a) 1,469a} 2720 
Agricultural products......... 4,955 | 2,421 | 1,267a| 896a) 87la ae 
Total goods*iaee sees 31,410 | 13,974 | 10,888 | 5,638 910 BAS 
Services rendered.............. 3,972 | 1,423 845 | 1,371 334 — 
Total aid rendered..........|85,383 | 15,397 | 11,733 | 7,009 | 1,244 gts 
Total aid authorized and still Sl a 
available... 3 ta. cc ee is 28,809 6 seas 
Lend-lease in U. S. Foreign 
Trade 
Total exports, incl. reexports. . .| 40,136 | 14,240 | 12,714 | 8,035 | 5,147 | 4,021 |3,177 | 3,094 
Lend-lease exports.............| 27,029 | 11,287 | 10,107 | 4,894 741 is 3A or 
Commercial or “cash” exports*| 13,107 | 2,953 | 2,607 | 3,141 | 4,406 | 4,021 |3,177 | 3,094 
General imports............... 13,369 | 3,910 | 3,872 | 2,742 | 8,345 | 2,625 {2,318 | 1,960 
Export trade balance 
Total trade. net 26,767 | 10,330 | 9,342 | 5,293 | 1,802 | 1,396 859 | 1,134 
“Cash” trade only. . 4 ee -262 | -957| -765 399 | 1,061 | 1,396 | 859 | 1,134 
%lend-lease to total exports....| 67.3 ] 79.3 | 79.5 | 60.9| 14.4] .... 
“Reverse” lend-lease. . 3,938b] 1,814 2,124 


1Not includi States commanding generals for ho aes in ca 
field to lend-lease countries. 
3Total exports, less lend-lease e: 
‘Import trade balance indica‘ by =. : 
aApproximations only; computed from percentage dis- 
tributions of total. 
bThrough September, 1944, only. 


the lasing of of certain war and other ves- 
sels authorized by Congress under certain limitations. 
*Includes articles transferred to foreign countries but 
used in the United States, such as trainer paae also in- 
cludes goods transferred but not yet exported, a 
urchased outside the United States and sent directly Ae 
lend-lease countries. Excludes goods consigned to U: 
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amounted to $27,029 million, according to 
the Department of Commerce, or 67.3% 
of all exports during the four-year period. 
Lend-lease shipments totaled $11,287 mil- 
lion in 1944 alone, or nearly 80% of the 
year’s total shipments. 

Commercial or “cash” exports were 
larger in 1944 than in 1943 but were 
otherwise the smallest since 1936. Im- 
ports in 1944 continued the expansion 
that has marked them since 1938. The 
“cash” balance of trade for 1944 showed 


an import surplus for the second year, 
and reached the unprecedented total of 
$957 million. 

Month-to-month figures suggest that 
the peak of lend-lease shipments may have 
been reached late last spring. “Cash” ex- 
ports, on the contrary, have maintained a 
consistently upward trend since the be- 
ginning of 1943. Imports reached a peak 
in May, 1944, so that the “cash” import 
trade balance has been considerable lower 


since then. W. W. C. 


Canadian Wartime Labor Shifts 


LMOST ONE-FIFTH of all Cana- 
dians fourteen years of age or old- 
er were either in the Armed Forces or 
in war industries on June 1, 1944, ac- 
cording to data recently published by the 
Canadian Government and summarized 
in the accompanying table. More than 
one-third of all men were so occupied, and 
5% of all women. 


These percentages are much lower than 
those for the United Kingdom: 


Male Female Total 
United Kingdom....49.9% 14.8% 32.3% 
Canadailé simteGs. 33.7% 5.38% 19.8% 


The series for the two countries are not 
altogether comparable, partly because the 
British data exclude men over sixty-four 
years of age and women over fifty-nine. 
The wide disparity, however, reflects pri- 
marily the much greater immediacy of 
the war for Britain, where it has entailed 
a far more intensive mobilization, and its 
much higher degree of industrialization. 


Wartime Shifts in Canadian Working-age Population 


Source: 


Canadian Department of Labor 


Thousands, as of June 1; Ages: 14 Years and Over 


1989 Change 
Category 
Female Total Male Female Total Female | Total 
Armed Forces!.......| 748 36 784 10 as 10 +36 +774 
% of sex........... 16.6, 0.8| 8. 0.2 0.1 
War industries?....... 780 195 975 ae 2 +195 +975 
ME Oe eS dee Be O|| entae ae 
Total primary war 
Li ae 1,528 231 |1,759 10 : 10 +231 | +1,749 
EOL no e.an 8 ous 83.7 §.8) 19. Od | ee 0.1 
Other industries*. ... . 1,082 745 = |1,827 || 1,440 543 | 1,983 +202 -156 
LT 0 re 23.8 17.2 20. 33.8 13.6 24.0, 
Employers, ete.4...... 320 110 430 370 120 490 -10 -60 
% of sex........... 7.0| 2.5]. 8.7 3.0| 5.9 
Agriculture (males). .| 1,000 1,000 || 1,210 LU TE210 -210 
POL BOD SSES «ries OOON MS pie 28.4 14.7) 
Total Armed Forces or 
infully employed®| 3,930 | 1,086 |5,016 ||3,030 663 | 3,693 +423 | +1,323 
O% of sex aft, Toned 2 86.6] 25.1| 56.6] 71.1; 16.6] 44. 
Farm women®........ NS 775 775 800 800 -25 -25 
LNT ee Es 17.9 8. ae 20.0 9. 
PBMETIUS 5. 5 0G 5 oo 212 230 442 318 316 634 -106 —86 —192 
JAE eee ay 6.38 65. 26 7.9 7.7 
Unemployed......... 38a Q4a 62a 
Je ee 0.8 0.6 0. OIL 12221 1'8,18¢ -513) +13 —500 
Albothers’ .o.5:5s0....). 360 {2,210 |2,570 21.4 55.5 37. 
Lg i 7.9| 51.1| 99. 
Grand total..........|4,540 |4,325 |8,865 |/4,259 [4,000 | 8,259 +281} +325 | +606 
Uy TIE Pee oe 100.0| 100.0} 100. 100.0| 100.0| 100. 


"{ncludes prisoners of war and persons missing but still 
on strength. Excludes enlisted persons on leave for purpose 
of engaging in civilian occupations. 

2Wage and salary workers only. Includes direct and in- 
direct war production and construction, and the “war 
content” of employment in ancillary industries. 

3Wage and salary workers only. 

‘Includes also persons who carry on their business with- 


out assistance of employees, and family and other workers 
receiving no fixed money payment. 

‘Excludes women gainfully employed on farms or in 
farm homes. 

‘Includes all women aged 14 to 64 years residing on 
farms, except students and those gainfully employed 
elsewhere. 

7Includes homemakers not on farms. 

aAlmost entirely persons moving from one job to another. 


The lower degree of industrialization in 
Canada is reflected in farm population 
figures. About 1,000,000 men were en- 
gaged in agriculture in Canada, or 22% 
of the working-age male population, com- 
pared with 948,000 in Britain, or only 
6%. Thus, Britain with a total popula- 
tion almost four times that of Canada 
had fewer men at work on farms. 

Comparison of the Canadian figures for 
1944 and 1939 show wartime shifts sim- 
ilar for the most part to those that have 
taken place in Britain, although on a more 
moderate scale. Again reflecting the small- 
er degree of industrialization, the gain in 
male employment in Canadian war indus- 
tries was four times that of women, while 
in Britain it was less than half the gain 
in female employment. 

In nonwar industries there was a defi- 
nite shift to women workers, their num- 
ber rising 202,000 while that of men fell 
358,000. The total of both sexes em- 
ployed in these industries at the same 
time dropped 156,000, or 7.9%. 

Total unemployment on June 1, 1944, 
amounted to only 62,000, but this nominal 
figure was reported as consisting almost 
entirely of persons changing jobs. 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Business Practices 


1Part of the difference was also probably owing to differ- 
ences in classification and computation. 


Business 


Book Shelf 


Enough and to Spare. By Kirtley F. Mather. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


Professor Mather embarks on something 
of a crusade for the scientifically planned 
utilization of natural resources through 
world cooperation. Exhaustion of nat- 
ural resources by increases in population, 
according to the Malthusian theory, is un- 
founded despite apparent overpopulation 
in countries like China and India. Famine 
and malnutrition are rather the result of 
improper diet or of unwise exploitation of 
the soil. The author’s description of the 
lavish gifts to mankind in Mother Earth’s 
storehouse, and their amazing abundance, 
is indeed fascinating. The distribution of 
the principal geological formations and 
their relation to the mineral deposits 
throughout the world is also outlined. 
Commonly accepted notions, such as 
the near depletion of our oil reserves and 
that of supposedly rare minerals and met- 
als, are exploded. The only difficulty is 
the incomplete distribution of necessary 
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raw materials, which do not all occur on 
every continent or in every country, how- 
ever large. Even Soviet Russia and the 
widespread British Empire have lacked 
some indispensible metals and materials 
during World War II. 

In these shortages the author bases his 
plea for the proper exploitation of Moth- 
er Earth’s storehouse, at the same time 
stressing the interdependence of human 
beings. While international regulation 
may smack of offensive “regimentation” it 
nevertheless will, if well organized, insure 
ample abundance for all. On the other 
hand “free” and unrestrained exploitation 
by individual nations might well result in 
serious abuses. 

The author then turns to world poli- 
tics, and makes an impassioned plea for 
the democratic form of government. He 
points out that it is more efficient than 
dictatorship because it teaches a man to 
be self-reliatnt, while in a totalitarian 
state he is taught only how to take orders 
and is discouraged from the use of initia- 
tive. Professor Mather winds up with a 
pleas for a planned economy based on en- 
lightened democratic principles. 

He also pleads for a clear-cut foreign 
policy for the United States, aimed at 
obtaining long-term benefits, but he dreads 
the possibility of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia running the world in 
postwar times to suit their own interests 
and states that the fruits of victory may 
be swallowed up in nationalistic selfish- 
ness. 

A statistical appendix gives mineral re- 
sources, population trends in different 
countries, future demands for metals and 
mineral fuels, and agricultural trends. 

G. K. B., Jr. 


Chile: An Economy in Transition. By 

P.T.Elisworth. New York: MacMillan. $3.00. 
The efforts of a relatively small country 
to reduce its excessive dependence on 
two export commodities are reviewed in 
Professor Ellsworth’s compact sketch of 
Chile over the years from 1929 to 1942. 
The two commodities, copper and nitrates, 
are particularly subject to wide swings in 
demand in world markets, with the result 
that the Chilean economy has been espe- 


cially vulnerable to fluctuations in busi- 
ness conditions abroad. 

Fifteen years ago the country had a 
typical colonial economy. Today, partly 
as a result of the stringent control of im- 
ports, the depreciation of the peso and a 
policy of direct government intervention 
in the national economy, the dependence 
has been much reduced, although any 
thoroughgoing self-sufficiency would entail 
a prohibitive cost. The survey closes with 
a discussion of prospects for the future. 
W. W. C. 


Airports and the Courts. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
Washington, D. C.: National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, $5.00. 


Juridical decisions affecting airports and 
airport operation clearly indicate that the 
law in this field is still in a state of flux. 
This is a matter of concern since the post- 
war period may see the establishment of 
a tight network of both public and private 
flying fields. The comprehensive CAA 
plan for public airports maybe a forerun- 
ner of things to come. New legislation and 
new decisions, Mr. Rhyne holds, are re- 
quired “to meet the needs of the ‘air age’ 
which is upon us.” 

The study also considers legislation ap- 
plicable to the airport field. The author, 
a member of the District of Columbia 
bar, has included an alphabetical table 
of court decisions and an index. T. W. 


World Commodities and World Currency. 
By Benjamin Graham. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.00. 


The task the author sets for himself is es- 
sentially the application to the interna- 
tional sphere of his earlier proposals in 
“Storage and Stability,” published in 1937. 

The book concerns itself with the build- 
ing up of raw-material stock piles, price 
stabilization in the raw-material field, and 
with the establishment of what the au- 
thor conceives of as “a sound, adequate 
and stable world currency.” 

Mr. Graham is convinced that his plan 
would promote wide expansion, aid in at- 
taining reasonable stability in the price 
level, and be helpful in the establishment 
of useful stock piles. He thinks, too, that 
it would help create purchasing power in 


the hands of formers and raw-material 
producing nations, and facilitate foreign 
trade and stability of currency values in 
international markets. 

The subject matter of this book lies in 
one of the most controversial of economic 
fields. F. W. J. 


The Chemistry and Technology of Food 
and Food Products. Edited by Morris B. 
Jacobs, Ph.D. New York: Interscience Pub- 
lishers. Vol. II. $10.50 (2 vols. $19.00). 


The second and concluding volume of this 
monumental reference work is now avail- 
able. Contributions of technological spe- 
cialists in this volume cover the following 
phases of food production: unit opera- 
tions and processes; sanitary and qual- 
ity control; preservation; and production 
of specific foods and their constituents. 

The first volume was concerned princi- 
pally with food chemistry while the second 
surveys food production in considerable 
detail. Useful bibliographies are appended 
to most of the sections. A. S. 


Business in Print 


Economic Relations with the U. S. S. R. 
By Alexander Gerschenkron. New York: The 
Committee on International Economic Policy 
18 Pine Street. 10 cents. ; 


The problems of postwar trade relations between 
a free economy like the United States and the 
controlled economy of the Soviet Union are 
admirably discussed in this fifth pamphlet issued 
by the Committee on International Economie 
Policy in cooperation with the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

One major problem is equality of trading oj 
portunity with Russia, or in other words, the 
prevention of discrimination on Russia’s part. 
Another is the prevention of the channeling of 
Russian trade on a narrowly bilateral rather an 
a multilateral basis. The author believes that 
agreement might be obtained to a “commercial 
principles” clause in trade treaties under which 
Russia would be guided by normal commercial 
considerations in directing her trade. That 
country also has a direct interest in the preserva- 
tion of multilateral trade, since during the inter- 
war period she paid for an import surplus from 
Central Europe (especially Germany), the 
United States and the British Dominions by 
means of an export surplus with Western and 
Northern Europe and the Near and Middle East. 

The danger of dumping by Russia, in his 
opinion, is much exaggerated, inasmuch as her 
policy is to export only in order to pay for im- 
ports, since from her point of view exports are 
a loss and not a gain. Other problems, both 
general and technical, are also discussed. W.W.C. 
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